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origin, this game was introduced into England about 40 years ago, and 

later attracted attention in beth France and the United States. The play- 
ers ride horses and bat a ball back and forth not similar to, but somewhat of 
the nature of football. Unlike football, the ball used in polo playing is small, 
easily batted by a hard mallet with a long handle, the tool which the rider on 
the pony carries for striking and driving the ball. 

To play the game successfully, an agile horse, quick and possessed with 
great endurance is required, since the animals are constantly on the run during 
the game. A line of breeding usually found in the polo pony on the male side 
is Thoroughbred blood. Hence, polo ponies are not pure bred, or even a real 
breed, but crossbred animals. The regular hight is 14 hands and 2 inches. 
Strong hocks, sound feet and legs, good hight at withers and speediness are 


TF. horse lovers a game of much delight is polo playing. Of oriental 








Polo Ponies Must Combine Speed and Endurance in the Highest Degree 


essential in these beasts. In addition, a polo pony must be quick on the turn. 
Strictly speaking, polo ponies are not ponies at all; they are just small horses. 
Bred properly, they inherit the stamina, courage and endurance from their sires, 
the Thoroughbred, and weight and heavy hindquarters from their dams, the 
line of common heading. A method of breeding is to select a female offspring 
from a dam bred to a Thoroughbred and breed the progeny to another Thor- 
oughbred, thus giving a preponderating amount of Thoroughbred race horse 
blood, with an infusion of other more common blood. In the United States, 
Thoroughbreds of smal! stature, but of strong endurance, are used on pony 
mares, thus seeking to keep down the size, but at no sacrifice of speed, endur- 
ance, strength or vigorous constitution. Breeding is conducted on a small 
scale, but very good prices are paid for individuals measuring up to th: polo 
pony standard. On this page appears an interesting picture of a polo pony. 
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4 HP - 190 Ibs. 


The 4 H. P. Cushman Handy Truck is 
the most useful outfit ever built for farm 
work. Engine weighs only 190 Ibs., and 
entire outfit only 375 Ibs. 

Besides doing all farm and household 
jobs, this 4H. P. Cashman may be lifted 
from truck and hung on rear of binder 
during harvest to save a team. In wet 
weather it saves the erop. 


Light Weight 
Cushman Engines 


Built for farmers who need an engine 
to do many jobs in many places instead of 
one job im one place. ottle 
with Schebler Carburetor. Run very 
quietly and steadily—not with violent ex- 
plosions and fast and slow speeds like old- 
style heavy-weights. Engine Book free. 

CUSHMAN | moves we WORKS 
860 WN. 2ist S Nebraska 

















SPAVINED MULE + SAVE-The-HORSE = Profit $300 
Mr. C. B. Warner, Port Crane, N. Y., Bought s amet aeee 
cheap because one was lame, He located the trouble with 
“Save-The-Horse Book,’’ treated as directed, made @ com 
plete cure and has siace been offered twice what he paid, 
SAVE-The-HORGE 
fs sold with Signed Contract-Bond to return tf te faite 
SPAVIN, Ringbone, ——— or ANY , Kaeo, 
kle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 


Our 96- BOOK, « cottion on 68 ktnde of 
owners 


pa a ag eo BOOK, al 


ios Seaaes Son! 42 Commerce Ave. eee, 
Drugetete everywhere soil Save The- . aS 
meee ty) - 7, ‘ 
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“Farmer’s Favorite” Test 
Feed Cooker and Boiler = Fer 
Scores of uses every season. Just the Days 
thing for cooking feed for stoek and 


rendering lard and tallow, 

ilizing dairy utensils, ry pp. 

ete. Cooks quickly. Little f 

Bet tp Saywhere, indoors Ky out. 
inchs tion . 


Inn gated Four money 

100 gl. eapacity—four sizes between. 
Wate Do tararing apntane on Was 
agricitaral college and 

men say about jocreased profits from 
cooked feed. 

LEWIS MFG. CO., 68-82 Owage St., Cortland, 8.7. 











THE TALE OFA PIG 


WRITE FOR IT 


Also receive paerticw 
lare about the widely known 


HEESEN STOCK 
FEED COOKER 


Cast Iron Hog Troughs, etc. 

Learn how 55000 farmers are 
Boosting Profits and Elimi- 
eating Disease by f 
their stock costed ma A 
cooker bee . eiegd uses on i. form. 

HEESEN BROS. & co." 

Box 610 ica Michigan 








POWERLIGHT 


Burns Kerosene or Gaso- 
lime without wick or 
chimney. No odor. Can't 
spill or explode, even if 
upset Far — to 
electricity, gas or 
lene at 1-10 the er ist. 
only once a week 


Daylight at Night 


Thousands of satisfied 
users. Wonderful for 


reading or sewing. No ® 
Equals 20 wick lamps Low = 


cost Guaranteed i8 Styles Approved 
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POWERLIGNT FACTORIES, 547 BROADWAY, WHEW YORK | 
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Send In Your Feed Questions 


This is a year when high prices of 
feed will prevail throughout all sec- 
tions. It behooves every farmer, there- 
fore, to make the most of his home- 
raised feed supplyand to select his pur. 
chased feed withthe greatest caution. 
One can lose a lot of money by buying 
the wrong kind of feed, When buying a 
grain or concentrated feed, make sure 
that it is what is wanted to balance 
the feeds at home. That is the first 
point. A second point of equal impor- 
tance is to make certain that the feed- 
ing stuff selected offers the most in 
way of the nutrients wanted when 
considered in connection with the feed 
supply at home. 

To give the best possible service on 


all these joints American Agricul- 


turist has the service of a_ leading 
feeding authority who not only is a 
practical, scientific expert, but a man 


who has had large experience in the 
feed lot and stables enabling him to 
speak with full authority in discussing 
all feeding problems. Our readers are 
invited to ask any feed questions that 
arise im their farm work and these 
will be answered without cost to you. 
Simply send your letter addressed to 
Editor American Agriculturist, New 
York, N Y, stating your problem. It 
is best in writing to state the kind of 
feed you have, what kinds of feeds 
may be purchased and the cost you 
would have to pay.—[The Editor. 


Corn Bran as Feed 


What is the practical value of corn 
as a food for milch cows in conjunction 
with other food, such as corn and tim- 
othy hay? What is its value per pound 
compared to wheat bran at $1.50 per 
100 pounds, I never ran across any 
mention of corn bran as a food, and I 
am wondering if it may be used as 
such.—[C, E. Sudler. 

The reason you have heard so little 
about corn bran is because it is us- 
ually mixed with other by-vroducis 
when marketed. Compared with wneai 
bran, corn bran contains about three- 
fifths as much protein, a little more 
nitrogen free extract, a little more fat 
and slightly more fiber than wheat 
bran. Wheat bran contains 12.5 pounds 
of digestible crude protein in 100 
pounds of substance, 41.6 pounds of 
carbohydrates and three pounds fat, 
whereas corn bran contains 5.8 pounds 
of crude protein, 56.9 pounds of carbo- 
hydrates and 4.6 pounds of fat, all 
digestible in 100 pounds of fresh sub- 
stance. 

From this it is seen that corn bran 
is higher in the starches and fats, but 
lower in protein than wheat bran. But 
in feeding already corn and timothy 
are fed and that combination is in it- 
self too starchy or carbonaceous for 
best results in feeding cows. Adding 
corn bran to that mixture simply 
makes a bad matter worse. Even at 
a low cost per ton it would be inad- 
visable to buy corn bran and feed with 
corn and timothy hay to produce milk. 
Wheat bran contains in a ton 250 
pounds of digestible protein, whereas 
corn bran contains but 116 pounds of 
digestible protein. 

When you are already getting all of 
the carbonaceous nutrients that the 
cow needs in corn and timothy hay, it 
is evident that if you can get wheat 
bran at $30 a ton, corn bran certainly 
is not worth more than half that cost 
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Feeding Farm Animals 
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as a source of protein and even then 
not half as good at that price as other 
feeding stuffs carrying a great deal 
more protein. Unquestionably, it is 
best not to buy corn bran at all, but 
rather cottonseed meal or linseed 
meal or gluten meal or any of the 
commercial dairy feeds containing a 
high percentage of protein; far better 
results will be obtained from 
feeding than suggested by our corre- 
spondent using corn bran with corn 
and timothy. 

If one were feeding alfalfa hay or 
clover hay in great abundance, he 
could afford to feed corn bran if that 
were cheaply obtained, otherwise theSe 
low protein and high carbonaceous 
carrying concentrates should not be 
added to a dairy mixture when the 
combination already possesses too lit- 
tle protein and too much of the carbo. 
hydrates and fats. Unquestionably, the 
thing to do is to buy a high-carrying 
protein concentrate feed even if the 
cost is much higher than at the price 
at which corn bran is quoted. You 
get it all back in greater efficiency and 
in less number of pounds required. 





National Horse Show 


This week in New York city at Mad- 
ison Square Garden is being held the 
3ist annual horse show so famous in 
horse and society circles. This year’s 
competition is limited to running 
horses, trotters, hackneys, ponies, 
saddle horses, Arabians and military 
mounts. In some of the classes exhi- 
bitions were thrown open to competi- 
tion covering tandems, four-in-hands 
and high school training. The show 
this year drew horses from all parts 
of the country, and it was estimated 
that horses to the value of over 
$1,000,000 entered into competition in 
the several classes. 

Not for horses only is this show 
noted, but also for its attractions in 
way of society people from all parts of 
the country. The latest styles of hats, 
gowns and women’s apparel compete 
with the excellence of the horses for 
interest and entertainment, In times 
during the past draft breeds have been 
included, but this year this type of 
horses was not considered, no prizes 
for the same being offered. While the 
national horse show is ultra-fashion- 
able in intent, it nevertheless has been 
a foremost promoter of horses in 
America. Horse lovers come from 
everywhere to see this annual event. 





Committee Goes to New York 


The Wicks investigating committee 
which has been at work since July 6 
has covered about 35 counties in all 
parts of the state, securing a mass of 
testimony dealing not only with the 
milk situation, but many other inter- 
esting phases of agricultural condi- 
tions. The final hearings will be held 
in New York city, where it is confi- 
dently expected that the seliing side of 
various farm products will be probed. 

Accountants have been at work for 
weeks going over milk distributing 
books to prepare data for the com- 
mittee. Unquestionably, a resume of 
the results of these investigators is go- 
ing to be of the greatest value to farm- 
ers, not only in New York but in 
every state in the union. 


Composition of Standard Feeding Stuffs 
Note particularty the protein in 1 ton. 


Pounds total ates - 
Dry —Digestibte nutrients Ini00 pounds— protein ible au ts 
Feeding stuff matter Protein Carbohydrates Fat in | ton in 1 ton 
Corm meal ......... 85.0 6.1 64.3 3.5 122 1,478 
Corn and cob meal. .84.9 4.4 60.0 2.9 88 1,350 
Oats, ground ...... 88.0 10.1 52.5 3.7 202 1,326 
| BS gagrerrar cre: 89.2 8.4 65.3 1.6 168 1,466 
Weems BOWE .ccccees 88.1 12.5 42.0 2.5 250 1,140 
Distillers’ grains ....92.4 22.8 39.7 11.6 456 1,482 
GPnbeth GH cccccccs 90.8 21.3 52.8 2.9 426 1,540 
Brewers’ grains ..... 91.3 20.0 32.2 6.0 400 1,164 
Buckwheat middlings 87.2 22.7 37.5 6.1 454 1,326 
Gluten meal ........ 90.5 29.7 42.5 6.1 594 1,566 
Linseed meal ....... 91.0 31.5 35.7 2.4 630 1,392 
Cottonseed meal 93.0 37.6 21.4 9.6 752 1,372 
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Don’t let the biggest profits 
go to the packer. You lose 
money when you sell hogs on the 
hoof instead of a3 country lard 
and sausage. “Lhere is a ready 
market for pork products, The 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
is strong and durable. 
The Patented Corru- 
gated Spout prevents 
all air from entering 
Ml sausage casing. Saus- 
) stuffed with the 
“Enterprise”? Press 
looks better, keeps lon- 
ger. Cylinder bor- 
> edtrue. Broad lips 
on strainer, makes 
handlingeasywhen 
filled with 
hot crack- 
lings. 
and ated te 8 quarts. Japanned or tinned 
— 4 quart size, Roach Price $7.00 
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HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 


The Farm Truck that meets the tired laborer 
half way. It gets down to his level; it’s a great 
caeeeie , Me —— {= 

oT in- 
crease your Bank Get our free Catalog of 
Steel Wheels & Farm Trucks, 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box 60, Havana, Ill. 








AGENT’S SAMPLE FREE 
300 ——f =~ outdoor Lamp and 


house, barn, camp, anywhere. Mo smoke. No 
Odor. ‘Absolutely safe, Burns Kerosene. 


anteed. Burns air, 
low. Sells fast. loss t. 
bor free sample offer. 
















torm amd Weather Proof. For 


‘cote Mfg. Oo., Box 1505 DAYTON, OHIO, 
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Securing Big Truck Crops 


Western New York farmer makes a success from run-down farm 


= NE of the successful truck farms 
in Wayne county, N Y, is owned 
by Thomas Wrates, the third 
hold deed to the piace in 15 
years, writes A. H. Pulver of 
Wayne county, N Y. Under its 
present productivity it is quite likely to re- 
main with its present owner for many years. 
The farm was formerly an interest eater. It 
did not produce enough to keep up a good 
front and so from year to year was allowed 
to run down until it became difficult to find a 


= 
° 





_tenant who would consider handling the place 


on shares. It was at this low ebb that Mr 
Wrates became interested. On the place were 
several acres of marshy soil, practically un- 
touched throughout the season’ and consid- 
ered of less value than higher, tillable soil. 
Mr Wrates found that the undesirable soil 
was muck, and in advance of the day he 
realized its potent value when cleared for veg- 
ctable production on a big scale. The land 
was not cleared when he got the farm, and 
little of it was drained. 

After the transfer was made, and during 
the clearing season, a small horde of men 
were turned into the tract with orders to 
make a clean sweep of everything to the far 
fences. It was .not a piecemeal reclamation 
effort, but a thorough job, to be done on 
orders and through to the end. Trees were 
cut and worked up into crate material, stumps 
were lifted by heavy explosives and smaller 
enes taken out by oxen, ditches were opened 
and a general drainage plan worked out. 
Mr Wrates now owns about 175 acres, of 
which half are muck. Onions, let- 
tuce, celery and carrots are the 
main crops, although the place 
has been set out to trees in por- 
tions best adapted to fruit. The 
season begins the middle of May, 



















shape and warm enough to permit 
cropping operations. The growing 


been exceptionally successful. The 
methods employed do not vary 
materially from those of the ma- 
jority of growers in this section, 
unless it be that more “sticktoit- 
iveness” is applied. Preparation 
of the land is started as soon as 


The upper picture shows the home of Thomas Wrates, a progress- 
ive muck land farmer in Wayne county, N Y, who turned unim- 
proved soil into one of the most productive farms in the county. The 


conditions in the spring permit. Last year 
had a very backward spring which held up 
operations. 

The first crop of lettuce last season was 
started about the middle of May, the land 
being prepared in the ordinary way. Mr 
Wrates estimates four to five pounds of seed 
were used to the acre. This is a rather 
heavy seeding and required thinning, but Mr 
Wrates holds that it is economy to overplant 
and obtain by proper thinning achead at each 
desired spacing than to lose here and there 
small areas all over the field. A 4 per cent 
nitrogen and 10 per cent phosphoric acid fer- 
tilizer was used at the rate of about 1800 
pounds to the acre. 

The second crop was planted about the first 
of July, the same methods being followed. 
The yield this last year averaged about 800 
crates or boxes to the acre, which, owing to 
adverse conditions this season generally for 
lettuce, was not considered the full capability 
of the soil. The same fields under the same 
management have produced as high as 1200 
to 1500 crates to the acre. While much of 
the crop is moved in crates holding two 
flozen heads, shipment to some extent is aiso 
made in hampers holding around 30 heads. 
As to returns on the market, this last 
year has been no exception to the wide fluctu- 
ation of the lettuce market and prices varied 
all the way from $2 a box during the top of 
the season to 75 cents on a flood market. 

Mr Wrates also puts up a fancy pack of 24 
heads to the crate, and it is the rule to have 
every crate so filled that the cover bulges, 





No effort is made to ‘‘clean up” a lettuce field 
and heads are skipped as long as they are not 
filled out to standard or faney size. The 
cutting is done by experienced men and the 
crates are filled by young women, many of 
them tenants on the place. A nailer fastens 
eon the lids and the crates are hauled to a 
shed. Often it is not advisable to start haul- 
ing to the railway because of the hour, lack 
ef cars or quantity to fill a car, and the day’s 
cutting is to be held over for the following 
day. For this overnight storage, a special 
shed has been built, modeled largely after 
the tobacco sheds so common in Pennsyl- 
vania, allowing a free circulation of air with 
no chance of frost damage. 

Last season, in response to a lively market, 
sales were made direct from the field, with 
immediate forwarding. At other times when 
the market has lagged Mr Wrates has taken 
advantage of the short time lettuce may be 
kept in cold storage and stored his crop. He 
has had losses from unfavorable weather, but 
has generally managed to have at least one 
excellent crop each year that matured in time 
to bring the top prices. 

Two crops of lettuce are secured from the 
same plot annually, or as may be desired. 
The area is first put in onions and after the 
harvest is followed by lettuce. The onions 
were started about te first week in May, 
about five pounds of seed to the acre being 
used with the same 4-10 fertilizer, and dis- 
tributed the same way, about 1800 pounds to 
the acre. As with lettuce, the onions did not 
have the best kind of a season this last year, 
but they came out in remarkably 
good shape, yielding about 600 
bushels to the acre of good size 
and totaling nearly 10,000 
bushels for the season’s crop, 
which was. marketed at $1 a 
bushel. 

Last year he put out a good 
area to onions, and onions in this 
section were not an_ especially 
good crop last year. At first they 
fared badly and he had his doubts 
as to how they would do. Sud- 
denly they took on new life, were 
cultivated and a crop of 7000 to 
10,900 bushels was in sight at the 

{To Page 11.] 


Splendid Trucking Crops Are Now Produced Each Year on This Improved Muck Soil 

lower left view catches a group of pickers harvesting the second 
cutting of lettuce on the Wrates farm. Celery, as shown in the 
lower right picture occupies wide level tracts of many acres. 
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When Farmers Speak 

The election is over and the people have 
spoken. No voice was more definite than 
that of rural folks. Upright, clean, honor- 
able, honest and wholesome men headed both 
the democratic and republican tickets. 
Farmers have made up their minds that they 
will no longer be party tools of either party, 
and that hereafter they will vote for those 
who they think will best serve their interests. 

The fact is, farmers have torn off party 
labels. That this is so, look at New York. 
Governor Whitman was indorsed emphat- 
ically, and for one reason we believe, because 
of the clean, efficient administration of the 
agricultural department by Commissioner 
Wilson. Farm people were afraid of the 
Tammany politician who wanted to be commis- 
sioner of agriculture. In New Jersey there 
is a change in administration because New 
Jersey farmers had not forgotten the veto of 
the democratic governor when they asked for 
a real state board of agriculture. The gov- 
ernor disappointed them and vetoed their 
bill; they told what they thought at this elec- 
tion. On the other hand they appreciated the 
work of one of their agricultural leaders who 
long fought in their cause by sending that 
man to the United States senate. 

In Ohio another kind of turn over was 
made. Ohio farmers resented the displace- 
ment of Secretary Dunlap when he would not 
use the state agricultural department to do 
the dirty work of politicians Ohio farmers 
had not forgotten that Dunlap was replaced 
by a politician, and they expressed that dis- 
satisfaction at the polls. Regardless ef poli- 
ties, therefore, or partisan labels, farmers 
have stood up and spoken f any politician 
questions this fact, let him recall that the 
earlier election returns were from the cities, 
and that the daily press, the political managers 
and the rote forecasters all declared that when 
the rural vote was heard from it would be 
found as in former days. What a surprise 
when the returns came in from the rural dis- 
tricts! 

What is the moral? Simply that farmers 
nowadays are not identified with party labels. 
Farmers insist on good men, men identified 
with principles put in action. If the adminis- 
tration in New York will give farmers pro- 
gressive legislation to rid producers from the 
bondage of commission merchants and un- 


scrupulous dealers and will make it possible 
for real supervision to be placed over all food 
and market problems, and that marketing 
itself be so adjusted that producers can se- 
cure prices commensurate with cost of pro- 
duction, these producers will loyally support 
all who prove to be their friends. 


Again Farmers Win the Victory 


Complete victory has been achieved finally 
by New England milk producers. Their asso- 
ciation brought into line Friday night the last 
of the wholesale dealers who had stood out 
against the producers’ demand for 50 cents 
per can of 8% quarts for milk on track at 
Boston. 

No politics, no partisanship, no public of- 
ficials, no selfish interests, no graft, no vitu- 
peration, no destruction, have interfered with 
the New England dairymen’s constructive 
efforts. They simply have stuck to business 
upon business principles. 

Now they are going still further. Already 
they have called a dairy congress, to be held 
at the Myrick building in Springfield, Novem- 
ber 25, to perfect their organization. They 
mean to insure for years to come increased 
demand for dairy products, better marketing 
and better utilization of surplus. 

Thus in future they will be able to sell their 
product without “milk wars,” increase con- 
sumption, decrease production costs and in- 
sure satisfactory profits to producers. As the 
farmers of York state, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey universally appreciate American Agri- 
culturist’s efforts in their behalf. during their 
own milk war and for 75 years before, so do 
New England farmers appreciate what “the 
old reliable Orange Judd”’ has done for them 
through the American Agriculturist’s brother 
weekly: 


Whereas, the New England Homestead has 
rendered to the milk producers of New England 
service of the greatest vaiue and importance 
through publication of daily bulletins, by print- 
ing in its news columns accurate and encourag=- 
ing news of the fight for better price and of edi- 
torial support of the greatest possible value. 
Resolved, that the New England milk producers’ 
association hereby tha: The Homestead manage- 
ment, and especially Editor Sevey, for the serv- 
jees rendered. Resolved, that we recommend to 
all producers of New England that they regularly 
subscribe for New England Homestead as a mark 
of appreciation of the splendid support it has 
given them in their fight for better prices for 
their products, 





The 75th anniversary of American Agricu!- 
turist will occur in March next. Anticipating 
that unique event, we give to 
the farmers of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey, 
a two years’ subscription for the price of one, 
provided the same is mailed not later than 
midnight of November 30. On and after 
December 1, the subscription price of the 
weekly American Agriculturist will be $) for 
one year, until such time as advancing costs 
compel a raise in the subscription price. A 
good farm weekly is cheap at $2.50 a year. 


Two for One 


Lest We Forget 

While it is true that the milk middlemen 
no longer hold dominion over dairymen, look- 
ing on them as milk slaves, as was the case 
up to the recent milk rebellion, these people 
are not resting quietly, nor have they sub- 
mitted to the belief that the milk war is fully 
settled. Indeed, one company has actually 
published advertisements in the metropolitan 
press stating that while it gives in to the 
dairymen the milk controversy is not Settled; 
which means that the dealers are just biding 
their time for another fight, when they hope 
to be better prepared. Therefore, do not be 
surprised if these same middlemen come back 
next March with as much fight in them as 
ever. 

American Agriculturist does not believe 
these middlemen can win. Surely not if 
dairymen stick together and if dairymen also 
get prepared for the time when the next fight 
comes up. But being prepared means more 
league members, more league branches, more 
farm-owned stations and factories, more pas- 
teurizing plants. Eternal vigilance now, in 
the next few weeks, will be the price of final 


victory. The campaign for better .milk prices 
began years ago, but it should not end until 
real living prices for milk be secured. While 
prices have been advanced at the farm end, 
these prices are yet under cost of production. 
Until milk sells enough a quart to pay all 
labor and feed bills, a fair return on invest- 
ment, and all the members of the family are 
paid for their part in producing milk, the 
milk question will not be settled. Therefore, 
make ready now for the next conflict. The 
league now and for all time—united and 
determined! 





Tractor Requisites 


WANTED—A tractor cultivator for 
corn, potatoes and other field crops. 
One that will work and do the business 
—that will not pack the soil, injure 
the crops or take too much space for 
turning around at the ends of rows. 
The machine must go without magneto 
trouble or other difficulty. The _ first 
cost must not be too large and it should 
operate on gasoline or kerosene. The 
machine should travel twice as fast as 
the average team walks, yet should 
benefit instead of injure the crops.— 
{Many Farmers, Everywhere. 


Isn’t that just about what is needed? 
Would not such an advertisement state the 
matter briefly, but accurately? Any manu- 
facturer who has a device which he thinks 
will fill the bill, and any farmer who has 
used anything of the kind, will please write 
telling American Agriculturist all about it. 
Horses and labor will be so high next year 
that the tractor cultivator may be an abso- 
lute necessity. 





The Real Need 


In the last analysis what is wanted is not more 
jobs, but more things: More grain, more meat, 
more potatoes, more materials for clothing, more 
materials for houses, larger and better houses, 
more comforts in the houses, etc, and there is 
no hope of supplying these wants except by 
more efficient industry. Instead of making each 
job occupy as many workers as possible, we 
want each man’s work to be as productive as 
possible. If this idea of the public interest in 
the multiplication of products, instead of the 
multiplication of jobs, could be made dominant, 
industry would be revolutionized. The high cost 
of living would come —-, down and the 
problem how we can keep our factories running 
after the war would be solved. 


How can such a program prosper the farm? 
No farmer can produce more to sell for less, 
except under two conditions: 1, Cheaper pro- 
duction, and 2, cheaper marketing. Business 
and consuming interests must co-operate with 
farmers to accomplish No 2 before farmers 
can do No 1. 





It seems a natural impluse for men in 
competitive business to fear some competitor 
will swoop down upon 

Wholesome Competi- them and carry off 
tion Must Win their business and the 
good will of their fol- 

lowers. Broad-minded business men meet 
honest competition tooth and nail, but they 
fight it as a sportsman, openly and honestly. 
They are not jealous and they are not greedy. 
Others, in their frenzy, resort to low attacks 
upon the personnel of their competitors, upon 
the quality of their work and in their mean- 
mess seek to drag down the high level for 
square dealing that their worthy competitors 
have built up. There is room enough in the 
agricultural field for every helper that truly 
works for the best interests of agriculture. 
Personal attacks and selfish greed gain no 
respect. Farmers hate jealousy, they despis« 
personal wrangling and they have contemp?* 
for selfish motives. American Agriculturist 
has always stood for the cleanest and the 
most wholesome there is in agricultural 
journalism, and its editors continue to be- 
lieve that the golden rule will win in the end. 





Farm Windbreak—When it is desired to 
protect the farm home from northwest winds 
a good windbreak is invaluable. The economic 
and practical advantage of such a planting 
is too seldom realized by farm managers. 


Postal Savings Deposits were $94,700,090 on 
the occasion of the last federal report. A 
large part of the hidden money of the country 
is evidently fast being restored to the active 
channels of industry and commerce. New 
York city alone has over 20 million dollars. 


t 
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City Gives Aid to Dairymen 


How an active board of commerce helped farmers establish a condensery 


recently set an example that might well be 


HE board of commerce of Ithaca, N Y, has 
followed by active organizations in other 


: cities. It aided nearby farmers to estab- 
lish a successful condensery. which had been 
started over two years ago and was not making 
a success. The whole system was changed, and 
now the plant is run on a large and profitable 
scale. Other improvements are under way. 
Cc. A. Simmons, executive secretary of the board, 
tells the story of the way in which this was 
brought about and how the city men of Ithaca 
are striving to help their farmer friends.— 
[Editor. 

In the fall of 1915 our attention was di- 
rected to a concern handling milk and cream 
at Ithaca, N Y, which was not meeting pay- 
ments due farmers. As a result there was a 
growing shortage in the amount of milk 
hauled to the plant, entailing consequently 
further loss of profit. Officers of the company 
asked the aid of Ithaca business men, and 
realizing that any subject which touched the 
interest of the farmer was of equal concern 
to the business men, a committee was named 
to examine possibilities of future business and 
recommend action to be taken. 

The reputations of the men operating the 
plant were good. They had made a success 
of a plant in another place and had sold out 
at considerable profit. The committee found 
that the amount due farmers in the immediate 
vicinity was $12,000. The books of the con- 
cern were carefuliy studied; the condition of 
the equipment noted; and a fair inventory 
made of the plant, upon which there were 
mortgages aggregating $8000. One of the 
partners had an investment of $17,000 and the 
other $16,000, a total of $33,000, and neither 
had been drawing more than living expenses 
for a year. 

Due weight was given to the fact that if the 
plant should be thrown upon the market at 
a forced sale it would not bring anywhere 
near its cost price, which was roughly figured 
at $43,000. On the other hand, for purposes 
of a condensery, it was apparent that the ma- 
chinery was in good condition and the loca- 
tion favorable because of its central situation 
in the valley, thus permitting an easy haul 
from farms on the hillsides. 

When.a study was made of the attitude of 
the farmers, it was found that less than 
12,000 pounds of milk were being received 
daily and that there was a feeling of general 
discontent. Some held set opinions that the 
plant could not be run successfully. It was 


found that condenseries in other localities 
were making money and that with proper at- 
tention to details and co-operation on the 
part of farmers there appeared to be no good 
reason why the concern should not be placed 
upon a paying basis. 


Financing Comes First 


Proper financing to permit continued op- 
eration of the plant was the first considera- 
tion. Management must be had which would 
re-establish confidence of farmers, and an 
outlet for preduction was necessary, which 
would involve taking all of the plant’s product 
with a minimum of bad debts or slow pay. 
Decision was reached to place the burden of 
refinancing equally upon farmers and local 
business men, inasmuch as both would be 
benefited, if plans proved successful—the 
farmers directly and business men indirectly. 

Necessary legal papers were prepared to 
permit the issue of first mortgage bonds in 
the sum of not less than $20,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $25,000. It was arranged that these 
bonds should bear interest, cumulative, pay- 
able semi-annually and a lien upon all the 
property of the company. It was further 
stipulated that the stock of the owners should 
be trusted in a committee of three business 
men to be held as a guarantee of future 
financial operations. Provision was made 
that directors representing the farming com- 
munities of at least three sections of the 
county should be placed upon the board of 
management. 

Although the sale of bonds to the value of 
$10,000 was accomplished in the dead of win- 
ter, we felt repaid by the opportunities pre- 
sented of coming into close touch with a great 
many blunt opinions of Ithaca’s needs and 
possibilities. I remember one apparently 
prosperous farmer who was snugly hibernat- 
ing before a roaring fire with whom I 
wrestled for nearly three hours one afternoon. 
Finally he remarked: “It is prétty lonesome 
out here and I sure have enjoyed the enter- 
tainment, but I won’t take a bond.” Some 
farmers plainly informed us that the plant 
was not worth $25,000, that it was only a game 
to beat poor men out of their savings. 

Nevertheless, we persisted. By slow de- 
grees the amount crept upward. The bonds 


were issued in denominations of $100 and $500, 
and it was a fair day’s work to dispose of 
from $500 to $1000 worth. Sc™me days I only 
sold one or two bonds, and one day, de- 
termined to make at least one sale, it was 
after 9 o’clock at night before I got rid 
of a single bond, and that for only $100. 

By a series of contracts, a local dairy com- 
pany took the entire output and assumed 
practically complete management, with cer- 
tain reservations for continuing the owners 
in the practical work of the plant. There 
had been a falling off in receipts to about 
19,000 pounds before the company really got 
Squared away under the new arrangement. 
Then we turned our attention to securing 
larger production through the co-operation of 
the farmers. We pointed out that because of 
their financial interest in the plant they should 
not only arrange for greater production in 
their own dairies but should induce their 
neighbors“to do likewise. 

The first monthly cash payment due the 
farmers was made promptly. This had a 
wonderful effect in stimulating confidence. 
Even so, we failed to convince all holders that 
the bonds were good, and some of them dis- 
posed of their $100 bonds for as low as $70. 
Regular payments on dates promised in full 
for all accounts utterly refuted the croaking 
of pessimists and gradually milk began to 
come in larger quantities. More employees 
were needed as the daily receipts mounted to 
20,000, then to 30,000, and finally touched the 
38,000-pound mark during the flush period of 
early summer. 

Daily receipts in late July ran close to 
25,000 pounds. On the average maintained 
throughout the year, the amount paid to 
farmers will run approximately to $150,000, 
and the payroll of employees in the plant not 
far from $15,000. The condensery presents 
a busy appearance. Farmers drive teams with 
their loads of milk into the city from every 
direction, and there is an increased amount 
of local trading due to regular distribution 
of money to farmers promptly on the 20th of 
each month. 

The general result of this work has been 
to create a new confidence in Ithaca business 
men on the part of the general surrounding 

[To Page 7.] 

















Western Lambs Can Sometimes Be Fed for a Short Periord at a Good Profit 


Each season large numbers of western lambs from the range 
territory are shipped to feed lots near the great slaughtering centers 
and there finished off. Last fall more than 
like those here pictured were shipped into two counties just out- 
This particular operation 
was carried on by a group of Illinois farmers who hope to be equally 
successful next fall through co-operative effort of this kind. The 
lambs were bought in Wyoming at $5 per head, averaging about 63 


side of Chicago and fed for a short time. 


pounds. 


11,000 western lambs 


When they reached their destination the cost was again 
figured and found lambs cost a shade less than $8 per 100 pounds. 
These were placed for a time in 
then housed for a few days and shipped to market in December. 
Early in the season the lambs eat the weeds and grass along the fence 
rows and some of the lower leaves of the standing corn. 
one pound in every three days is what most of the lambs laid on, or 
10 pounds in a month, which ordinarily would show good profits. 
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More About Milk Prices 


Milk dealers at Baltimore, Md, have 
not adopted a uniform system for buy- 


ing market milk. Individual agree- 
monts are made, although farmers are 
trving to force a uniform buying sys- 
tem. In a recent issue American 
Acriculturist quoted their prices The 
city dairy, a Baltimore concern, is us- 
ins 4% fat as a basis price. 

“We pay more or less according to 
the butter fat of the milk and we pur- 
chase our milk by the gallon, using a 
Toledo scale and the factor of 8.6 to 

‘ablish the gallonage quantity,” 
writes Asa B. Gardiner, Jr, president 
of the concern “In the case of se- 
lected milk only do we offer pre- 
miums for low bacteria count, barn 
seore and health of cattle On the 
goneral run of market milk, there are 


no requirements or barn score 


“T believe thoroughly and know ac- 
tually by the demonstration in the 
operation of our Sparks creamery for 
several years that 3000 to 10,000 bac- 
terial milk can be produced from 
berns that would not score to any 
state board’s satisfaction. We do not 
mean to imply, however, that a pro- 
ducer should not have a first-class 
barn or that the producer should not 
be paid a reasonable return for such 


investment or that the producer would 


not find it an economy in protecting 
the health of his cattle and producing 
milk at a lesser cost. At the same 
time, this is not the prime factor for 
low bacterial count in milk, since the 
human equation seems to far out- 
weigh the surrounding conditions. 

“Baltimore receives its entire milk 
supply from a beautiful rolling coun- 
try, running spring water in every 
field and this milk-producing zone is 
within a radius of 50 miles of Balti- 
more. Under the last governmental 
report, Baltimore was paying more 
than 23 other of the largest cities of 
this country to its producers. Begin- 
ning November 1 farmers asked and 
received a net increase of 2 cents a 
gallon for the year through, and for 
cream a butter fat price of 444, 4 and 
544 cents for the three main price di- 
visions of the year. 

Among the other large concerns 
handling market milk at Baltimore, 
Md, is the western Maryl: nd dairy, 
which contracts with farmers in the 
country for market milk that has an 
average butter fat test of 4%, and a 
minimum bacteria count o° 200,000 
per cubic centimeter. For the com- 


pany, Irwin D. Baxter states that the 
company finds this system more satis- 
factory than to pay premium prices 
for a higher per cent of butter fat 
Beginning November 1, 1916, for a 
period of four months this company is 
paying as follows: 

COUNTRY 
September 
| 
November 


PRICE FOR COMING YEAR 

per gallon 
> per gallon 
per gallon 





December per gallon 
January per gallon 
February » per gallon 
rer rr per gallon 
BPTE ccccccecsccseseed per gallon 
ME gnGebeucoeceose per gallon 
MED. Saseocosceves per gallon 
i beaeieveve per gallon 
MUMBO ccccccecececes iSc per gallon 

The western Maryland dairy draws 


its supply ef market milk from the 
northern, western and castern sections 
of Maryland and the southern section 
of Pennsylvania 

Milk on Other Eastern Markets 


Bearing out the statements recently 
appearing in American Agriculturist 
that Philadelphia has no uniform sys- 
tem for buying market milk from 
farmers, system of contract fol- 
lowed by Edward W. Woolman, a 
large dealer. This firm does not make 
contracts for nilk except in a few in- 
dividual cases with producers who 
have special herds or equipment. It 
offers a price for 4% milk with bonuses 
for butter fat above 4% and the deduc. 
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for November 
at country re- 
milk. As the 


tions below. Its price 
is $2.30 per 100 pounds 
ceiving stations for 4% 
concern has cooling and handling 
charges of a half cent and freight 
charges a half cent, this milk costs it 
delivered at the railroad platform in 
Philadelphia 6 cents a quart. This 
leaves a margin of 3 cents per quart 
for pasteurizing, bottling and deliver- 
ing, according to Henry N. Woolman, 
for the concern. 

Fittsburgh also has no uniform sys- 
tem for buying market milk from 
farmers. One of the large concerns, 
Ohio and Pittsburgh milk company, 
has contracted with farmers, agreeing 
to pay from November 1 to May 1 
$2.05 per 100 pounds for 3.5% milk, 
delivered at the creamery, less 6% for 
hauling charges. This milk must be 
furnished under the inspection of the 
Pittsburgh bureau of health. 

A Glance at the Central West 

There has been no milk war in Min- 
neapolis and St Paul, but grave 
rumor of war. Discontent has been 
rife among farmers of the 10 counties 
that furnish milk to the two-thirds of 
a million people in these cities. Late 
last summer the retail price of milk 


advanced. Naturally this was followed 
by a protest on the part of the public. 
These retailers immediately “passed 
the buck” to the farmers, deciaring 
that they were being held up by the 
shippers. This was not true in any 
way. The farmer in some cases did 
receive a slight additional price for 
his milk: but the advance levied by 


proportion 
Farmers 
a price 


the retailers was out of all 
to that going to producers. 
felt they were not receiving 
equal to cost of production. 

The milk producers organized the 
Twin City milk producers’ association, 
with local associations in nearly every 
town from which milk was shipped to 
Minneapolis and St Paul. There are 
probably 200 such ;° oes, and it is es- 
timated that 2000 producers furnish 
milk for these cities. A short time 
ago a committee of the association 
met at St Paul for the purpose of 
framing a form of contract between 
the farmers and the producers that 
would do justice to the producers. 

First, an attempt was made to as- 
certain the amount the farmers were 
actually getting for their milk. Occa. 
sioanlly a farmer would be found who 
was getting 18 cents a gallon; numer- 
ous cases of 15, 14 and 13 cents, gen- 
eral average 12 cents at shipping 
point. The retail price to the consumer 
was 8 cents a quart, and in quantities 
to hotels and restaurants 5 cents. 

Now the experts had figured that a 
price ot 
and lavor so high, would just about 
let the producer out with a small 
profit. No attempt was made to fix 
the price at 16 cents or at any other 
figure. But the attempt is being made 
to obtain for the farmer what is com- 
ing to him from the consumer. This, 
it was decided could be done by a 
provision in The contract to the effect 
that the producer receive 0% of the 
retail price of milk. When the retailer 
raises the price to the consumer he 
would have to share his additional re- 
ceipts with the farmer—he would ac- 
tually have to do what he was trying 
to make the consumer think last fall 
he was doing. 

Endeavor will be made to have the 
contracts run for a year and become 
effective September 1, and to make a 
test of 3.5% the standard, with ad- 
vance in price at the rate of 3 cents 
per 100 pounds for each 0.1% higher 
test. 


State Monopoly of Milk  distribu- 
tion was recommended months ago 
by a Rhode Island commission. Ap- 
parently the idea met with little fa- 
vor, even in its own state. Instead of 
working along that line, farmers 
there are strengthening their own co- 
operative milk marketing company. 
It is doubtful if the Rhode Island 


16 cents a gallon, with feed: 


legislature will take any action upon 
the commission’s—report. It was 
summarized in this paper at the time 
and was considerably discussed among 
producers throughout the middle and 
New England states. The consensus 
of opinion then expressed was that a 
state monopoly of milk might be even 
worse for producers than present 
conditions. Moreover, they feared that 
political graft would ruin the plan. 


Milk Higher in Schenectady 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 

The retail price of milk in Schenec- 
tady, N Y, has been advanced from 4 
to 5 cents a pint and from 8 to 9 cents 
a quart. -The dealers now pay about 
$2 a 40-quart can, which is 15 to 20 
cents a can higher than former rates. 
Sec George J. Pfaffenbach of Alphaus 
said: There are three causes for the 
raise in price: Shortage of milk and 
increased cost of both production and 
delivery. The farmers running short 
of milk claim they cannot afford to 
buy grain, and equipment costs more 
than formerly and bottles and caps 
are hard to get. One of Schenectady’s 
big dealers stated that the city uses 
between 30,000 and 40,009 quarts of 
milk a day, and the men represented 
in the dealers’ association supply be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 quarts of the 
total. 

The agricultural short course of the 
Fultonville high school began Novem- 
ber 15. The following topics will be 
taken up: Feeds, live stock man- 
agement, milk testing, dairy 
ords and accounts, milk 
tion and properties, milk 
care and handling of milk, marketing 
and important laws affecting live stock 
interests. If the time permits, a cer- 
tain amount of judging will be taken 
up. The purpose of the course is to 
study and compare the different feeds 
and make up rations which will be the 
most economical and at the same time 
give the best resuls.t Furthermore, the 
student will learn to test his milk for 
butter fat with the idea of eliminating 
the boarder cow. 
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Guernsey Experience of 17Years 
W. K. HEPBURN 


In regard to Guernsey cattle, their 
chief asset up to a period of a few 
years ago was their natural colored 
product. This could always find a 
place in the open market at some- 
thing above the average price, more 
particularly with the person who was 
particular as regards the natural 
product without artificial color. Their 
natural color of fawn and white in- 
dicated a natural yellow product, but 
time and breeding have taught us that 
the natural yellow color has nothing 
to do with the color of the product. 

Years ago we used to hear 
about the Jersey and Ayrshire cows 
with the beautiful conformation, but 


today when attending the various 
shows throughout the country, we 
find the Guernsey at the top of the 


list. We find them on an equal, if 
not superior, to any of the dairy 
breeds for conformation with their 
beautiful straight backs, large, well- 
shaped udders and perfectly placed 
teats. What has been accomplished 
in the Guernsey breed could easily 
be learned just in comparing the 
photographs of 10 years ago with 
photographs of the Guernsey cow of 


today. 
Seventeen years ago Guernsey 
breeding was started at Langwater 


farms with a foundation of four cows, 
Improved Hayes Rosie, Hayes Felois 
2d, Itchen Daisy 3d, and Dolly Bloom. 
From this foundation has sprung 
what is commonly known the world 
cver today as “Langwater Guernseys.” 
Mr Ames at the time of founding this 
small but select herd had but one 
purpose in mind, the perfection of 
the Guernsey cow. This he unques- 
tionably has attained as his records 
at the various shows during the last 
four or five years well proved. The 
fact that between 40 and 50% of the 
advertisements in the Guernsey 
breeders’ journal carry as their adver- 
tising feature a Langwater sire is 
emphasis of the fact of what can be 


accomplished by breeding for type 
and production. The fact that at 
Langwater the fifth generation for 


inherited and increased production is 
now on advanced registry work, and 
the fact that these same animals 
have been undefeated in the “court 
of the last resort” is significant that 
the Guernsey with proper handling 
and judicious selection is, today, un- 
paralleled by any of the breeds of 
dairy cattle, 
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Machinery left in the barn- 
ey will — itself to pieces 
Cows kept in a 
— kle stable during the 
winter and fed on If- 
spoiled silage will not give 
much milk. Protect your 
machinery —keep your stock 
in a well-built stable—feed 
them on sweet, a silage 
from a well-built silo—and 
——— are bound to re- 


North Carolina [TN 
Pine 
“The Wood Universai’’ 


is admirably adapted to every 
farm use. It isdurable. Build- 
ings constructed of it and prop- 
erly protected by paint will need 
ne repair work. Moreover it 
taxes and holds paints better 
than many other woods. It is 
easy to get, being handled by 
almost every lumber dealer 
throughout the East. And itis 
remarkably inexpensive. Build tH} 
with North Carolina Pine and | 
you have buildings which will 
help swell your profits. 

Write today for our 160-page | 
book showing plans and photo- | 
graphs of scores of these build- 
ings. Ordinarily it sells for One 
Dollar, but it will cost-you not 
One Cent. Ask for Book No. 16 


North Caroliha Pine | 
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ag yt yt Stes "eament has 
failed, try FI 
Spavin and a Paste 


our money 
pee 


Use it under our guarantee—you 
refanded if it doesn’t make the 
gosound. One application u 
sometimes two required. Intended only 
Bone Spavin, Ringbone and Sidebone, 
established cases causing chronic lemeness. 
First write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
and read it for more complete information 
sgpedins this and our other veterinary rem- 
edies, the various kinds of blemishes, ailments, 
forms =} lameness, ete. 
tions, and we senid it —_. 
FLEMING BROS., emista, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Dl. 
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Getting Bees Ready for Winter 
PAUL FUNK 

To winter bees successfully two 
things are of vital importance. The 
bees must be kept dry and must have 
plenty of feed. Dampness is usually 
fatal, and of course ‘starvation is al- 
ways fatal. Bees will stand almost 
any amount of cold if they are dry 
and have food. This is especially true 
if they have a good windbreak. If 
they are exposed to the full sweep of 
the winter winds, a break is almost an 
absolute necessity. 

In order to have my bees dry dur- 
ing the winter, I prepare them as fol- 
Jows: I level the hives, letting them 
slope toward the front just enough to 
keep the water out. The bottoms are 
a few inches off the ground. This 
keeps the bottom boards dry. Unless 
the hives have an all-metal top which 
does not leak, I cover them with a 
piece of old metal roofing. This means 
that I want absolutely .no water 
through the top. I prefer a metal top, 
as I have yet to see a wooden top 
that will not draw damp on the under 
side.» The hive body should be tight. 
A hive prepared this way will be dry 
and the combs will not draw damp or 
mold. 

The essential for successful winter- 
ing is plenty of good stores, first-class 
honey or sugar syrup. Early in the 
fall I go through the hives to see if 
there is a winter’s supply of honey. 
Each hive should have 30 to 40 
pounds of honey. If they are short of 
this amount I feed a granulated sugar 
syrup in the proportion of two to 216 
sugar to one of water. I like to meas- 
ure my sugar, then measure boiling 
water and pour the water on the 
sugar, stirring until thoroughly dis- 
solved. By doing this way I am sure 
the syrup is right, is not scorched or 
not too thick or too thin. 

As far as I can see sugar syrup is 
just as good as honey for wintering. 
I have successfully wintered bees on 
nothing but this syrup and had them 
as strong in the spring as those win- 
tered on natural stores. However, if 
I could buy honey as cheap per pound 
as sugar I would use the honey if I 
was sure it came from an apiary not 
diseased, I feed enough in the fall so 
there will be plenty for the rapid 
spring increase of young bees so nec- 
essary in the clover districts. I like 
to furnish this feed in the fall, which 
makes spring handling unnecessary. 

My bees have a tight cover over the 
frames, with a bee space between the 
top of the frames and the bottom of 
the cover. This bee space enables the 
bees to cross from one frame to an- 
other. Oftentimes in real cold weath- 
er they will not do this if they have 
to go around the ends of the frames 
or under them, sometimes starving to 
death with honey in the hive. The 
bees will glue this cover board air- 
tight. This will stop all draft through 
the hive. I do not disturb these boards 
after the weather becomes too cold 
for the bees to again seal them. I 
have tried wrapping hives with paper, 


packing with paper, also putting a 
cushion of leaves over the frames. At 
present I am wintering as descrjbed, 
in this simple and economical way, 
which has been very successful with 
me. I try to watch these three things: 
To keep the interior of the hive dry, 
to have stores a plenty, and to break 
the sweep of the wind. 





Ready for 1916 International 

Everything is shaping for the best 
international live stock exposition ever 
pulled off. As usual this splendid an- 
nual fixture will be held at Chicago, 
dates December 2 to 9, place the un- 
ion stock yards. So widespread is the 
interest taken in this, and so general 
the participation by breeders, that no 
live stock event of the year attracts 
more attention in the corn belt. 

One of the most valuable features, 
not only to breeders with animais on 
show, but also to those engaged in the 
live stock industry, is the series of 
pure-bred live stock sales. For ex- 
ample, on Wednesday, December 6, 
there will be sold at auction 50 Polled 
Angus; on Thursday the Tth, 50 
Shorthorns, and on Friday, the 8th, an 
equal number of Herefords. A Clydes. 
dale sale will be pulled off on Tues- 
day, December 5, and sheep and swine 
sales on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of show week. 





City Gives Aid to Dairymen 
[From Page 5.] 

farming community. Even among 
farmers not engaged in dairying and 
only indirectly concerned as to wheth- 
er the plant should be closed down or 
continued to operate, there is a con- 
stantly growing sentiment that Ithaca 
is doing its share to bring about a 
closer relation between farmers and 
their city friends. The plant is 
using two cars of sugar a week and is 
making a weekly shipment of 3000 
boxes of condensed milk, each box 
containing 48 cans. 

Among the officers of the board of 
commerce the payment to the farmers 
are likened to a factory payroll, and 
there is a direct relation between ac- 
tivities manifested by the business 
men in helping this plant to get re- 
established, and cordial relations be- 
tween residents of the rural commu- 
nities and citizens of Ithaca. When 
calls are issued for meetings to be 
held in the assembly rooms of the 
board of commerce, there is generally 
a fair sprinkling of residents of sur- 
rounding country districts, and many 
suggestions which have come from 
progressive farmers have resulted in 
lines of activities for the board of 
commerce. All seem to realize .that 
the best interests of the city and coun- 
try depend upon lessening any feeling 
of suspicion or separation between the 
two. 





West Virginia Active— Milk produc- 
ers and dealers at many points in West 
Virginia are organizing for protection 
as a result of abnormal conditions 
which makes it necessary to advance 
the prices. In most cities milk has 
been sold by dealers at 8 and 10 cents 
a quart, and prices are being advanced 
to 10 and 12 cents.—[W. N. B. 








By local farm loan associations, 
farmers secure money at fair rates. 

















Queen Piebe Mercedes, World’s Champion of Her Class 


This Holstein cow 4s the world’s champion junior four-year-old for 
both milk and butter. She is the only cow in the world under full age 
to produce 30,000 pounds of milk. She is four years and four months of 
age and produced 30,230 pounds of milk, which contained 1111 pounds of 
fat, which is equal to 1389 pounds of butter. She is the world’s cham- 
Pion over all ages and all breeds for combining milk and butter. 
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Year-after-year Comfort 
with Ideal Heating 


It’s a mistake to 
think that you 
too cannot have 
IDEAL Heating. 
Just read these 
reasons, then 
send for our free 
book “IDEAL 
Heating” and you 
will see how easy 
it will be for you 
to have these 
comforts and 
conveniences. 


Reason 1. IDEAL heating can be put pairs of IDEAL heating, repay many 
in a house, new or old, without tear- _times the cost. 

ing out partitions, walls, or floors, or 

disturbing present heating arrange- Reason 5. The cost, as illustrated 
ments. No dirt, fuss, or confusion. below, is not large. Consider that you 
buy an IDEAL outfit for a lifetime of 
Reason 2. Not necessary to have _ service with no further upkeep expense, 
water pressure because IDEAL boilers and when you are through with it, it’s 














“Come right in, folks, where it’s warm all over—radiators 
make a heap of difference” 


use the same water just as good as when 
for years. The out- first bought. It’s 
fit may the first RI the only equipment 
time be filled with &, {DEAL you can buy which 
a bucket. RADIATORS BOILERS is never worth less 


than you pay for it. 
Reason 3. Not necessary to have a In the meantime, it gives you un- 
cellar because IDEAL boiler may be equaled heating service with less fuel 
placed in side room or “‘lean-to.’’ bill per seasonand it increases the value 
Thousands of boilers are so placed. of your property more than any one 


Reason 4. The savings in fuel (IDEAL Cg a Ss. 

boilers burn any local fuel) soon pay Reason 6. Because your wife wants 
the original cost of the outfit and the it and ought to have it. The outfit 
absence of labor and attention, and re- changes a house into a home 


Write today for Free Book 


Our book, ‘“‘IDEAL Heat- 
ing” is the best one pub- 
lished, giving illustrations 
and description of Radiator 
Heating — you can’t make 
the best choice until you 





A No. 4-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 270 ft. of 38-in. . 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $200, read it. 
were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, competent 
Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 


valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic Send for it TODAY. 


and other conditions. AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY baa = F-9 


Sold by all dealers. 
No exclusive agents. 
















One Throw Of The Lever Operates 
a2 to 50 Sittin a Stanchions And Cowstops 
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will operate 
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Write for catalog—shows full line of stanch- 


rr : | 
“is Bend Wl os a ie 
_— BARN a Ve - litter and feed carriers with rod og 
[EQUIPMENT WEST BEND BARN EQUIPMENT CO. 
West Bend, Wis. 


2to 50 swinging 
stanchions and cow- 
stops with one_move- 
ment of thelever. Stanch- 
ions also operate singly— 
line up cows with gutter and ems 
body all other latest features. All 
West Bend Equipment guaranteed, 














‘241 South Water Street, 





Write for booklet 


about this silo filler 


you've heard so_— 
much about oo 


Just send your name, and we’ll send the 









Only | $2 a 


to Pay! 


Buys the New Butter- GF 

fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 

easy cleaning, close skim- 
Guaranteed 










ming, durable. 





Seer oi sizes up to5 1-2 shown here. 


ae it t 
30 Days’ Free Trial Pare its own cost 
saves in cream. Mee Free cat- 
slog, folder Ce direct. A. factory’’ off 
Buy from the manufacturer and save money, / 
ALBAUGH- DOVER Co. (™ 
2172 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 





















Cutter runs light, why 

it easily fills highest silos, gives 

big capacity, cuts silage evenly, runs 

- without a hitch, ear after year with little 
or no repair cost and laste for —_ and years, 





OS AMERICAN 
Upward CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


SentonTrial. Fully Guaran- 
teed. Eavyrunning, easily cleaned. 
Skims warm orcold milk. Bowl # 
sanitary anaes, oy betine dairy 
islarge or small obtain handsome catalog 


MERIC SEPARATOR CO ncaa ete, 


Mention A A When You Write, 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO, 
Box 16, 
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delight or interest than this one 


gm Farm Engineering Department HLL 


George W. iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 


= will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers. 
= about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, = 
= drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads = 


Me as 


Farm Ice Houses 
G. W. IVERSON 


T intend to build an ice house which 
will hold about 25 tons. How much 
space is required for a ton of ice? Also 
send me any other information you 
have.—iC, H. 

A ton of ice frozen in one compact 
mass occupies 35 cubic feet. As stored 
in an ice house it generally occupies 
42 cubic feet. I would adivse that you 
make the house just about square. 
One 14 feet long, 14 feet wide, with 
14-foot posts would hold about 30 
tons. This is a little larger than what 
you wanted, but as lumber comes in 
even lengths, it will be just as eco- 
nomical to build. 

Two very important factors in stor- 
ing ice are insulation and drainage. 
Select a site where the water will nat- 
urally drain from the ice house. Place 
some tile drains under the house to 
carry away any surplus water. Insu- 
lation is secured either by making the 
walls partly nonconductors or by plac- 
ing some insulating materials inside. 
You can make the walls partially non- 
conductors by sheathing the studs 
both inside and outside, filling the air 
Space between with shavings, sawdust 
or steel wool, Sometimes an additional 
air space is used by running furring 
strips inside of the inside sheathing 
and placing another layer of inch 
sheathing on this 

Cork brick is also sometimes used in 
the walls, but whatever you use, be 
sure that the wall is made water-tight 
so that no water can come into the 
insulating matcrial. A cheaper meth- 
od is to use about 144 feet of shavings 
or sawdust around all sides of the ice, 
placing the ice on about the same 
thickness of shavings onthe floor. 








Walks and Talks 


With the Editor 


DUGDALE ADRENAL NSBRALE EAM 
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Atkeson on the Grange 


A new book of unusual interest to 
all farmers is Atkeson’s semicentennial 
of the national grange. I say, to all 
farmers, because this book covers 5U 
years of agriculture and tells a story 
of as vital importance to people not 
members of the grange, as to those 
who are members. Certainly no 
farmer can read this book without 
being a better farmer, a better neigh- 
bor, a better member of any organi- 
EZation. If the facts brought together 
by Dr Atkeson were better known 
there would be less trouble in any 
Organization of farmers, whether of 
dairymen, fruit growers, vegetable 
growers or live stock men, because the 
dangers that confronted the grance 
have been reviewed and the pitfalls 
pointed out. 

What hurt the grange in its 
days and what destroyed that 
big farmers’ organization, the farmers’ 
aliance, was not unfriendliness or 
criticism from without, but treachery 
from within. The whole trouble came 
from public officials trying to dom- 
inate, and from se!f-seeking politicians 
who tried to, or did, use the organi- 
zation to gain political ak 


early 
other 


Warning Against Political Traps 


I would like to see every farmer 
read this book, because being a mem- 
ber of the dairymen’s league or fruit 
exchange or other co-operative buying 
or selling enterprise, he would be able 
to steer clear of these politically set 
traps and keep away from office hold- 


ers and oflice-secking politicians with 
their axes to grind. The danger that 
every farm organization has had to 
meet has been the sly tricks of this 
class of people. 

Reading this grange story, your 


Boul is actually stirred and your blood 
quickened by the splendid accomplish- 
ments of the leaders and workers in 
the grange. I have read many books 
in my time, but T do not think I ever 
read a book of this nature with more 
giv- 


Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist ifa = 








Cover the ice also with shavings. A 
door in each end of the ice house 
which can be opened frequently will 
provide ventilation. Place a continu- 
ous door on one end for convenience 
in filling and taking out. The building 
can be made with ordinary framing, 
using 2x4’s for studs spaced about 2 
feet apart. 





Fuel Consumption Excessive 
G. W. IVERSON 


Our 12 horse power gasoline engine 
as a lot of power when it runs right, 


but have been having trouble with the 
c arbere *tor. Tt takes about 18 or 20 
gallens of gasoline for 10 hours’ run. 


Would a new mixer with suction feed 
be better than our present mixer?— 
(W. N. A. 

There are several things which will 
cause trouble with your gasoline. The 
feed pot may be clogged up with dirt 
or rust; some of the packing around 
the necdle valve may have come in to 
the point of this valve causing a stop- 
ping of the flow of the gasoline. There 
may also be water in your gasoline, I 
would advise you to drain the entire 
system, clean out the pipes and in- 
spect the needle valve. Eighteen to 
20 gallons for 10 hours with your en- 
gine running at full load, is not 
excessive fuel consumption with the 
grade of gasoline we are getting at 
the present time, 

The mixer on this engine is not a 
very efficient type. You could get bet- 
ter fuel consumption by using a high 
grade carburetor, If your spark is 
retarded the engine will also use more 
fuel than it should. Dirty sparking 
points also increase the fuel con- 
sumption. I don’t know of any carbu- 
retor you could put on which would 
allow you to use suction feed for your 
gasoline. 





CITY COMFORT IN THE COUNTRY 


A Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater gives you all the warmth and 
comfort of a city house. It is simple in construction and easy to 
operate. It not only saves coal and wood bills, but it lightens the 
household tasks and saves many steps. 


No wood to carry, no fires to build, and no ashes to clean up. 
CLEAN SAFE DEPENDABLE 
Perfection Heaters are for sale at all general and hardware stores. 
For best results use Socony Kerosene, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 











ing 50 years of grange history by Dr 
Atkeson. 

I am glad, also, that it was this 
gifted author who has given this book 


to the world. Dr Atkeson is one of 
the finest gentlemen that ever 
breathed the breath of life. A farmer 


he is first of all; and because he has 
been such a good farmer he was called 
to the West Virginia university to 


head the state agricultural college. 
For over 20 years he did yeoman 
service in that institution, teaching 


agriculture to young and old and in- 
spiring all of his students and asso- 
ciates to a higher and better agricul- 
tural life. That was a great work in 
itself; but work is meat to this man, 
and so, not content with a full day’s 
work, he gave his time and heart and 
soul to the grange of his state and 
nation. 

For almost half of his life he has 
been master of the West Virginia state 


grange, and for a great many years 
he was overseer of the national 
grange. Always affable in his rela- 


tions with others, always true and safe 
in his leadership, this splendid man 
has studied grange work, grange 
progress and grange history so inti- 
mately and thoroughly that he knows 
is as possibly no other man in the 
world. Indeed, Dr Atkeson is one of 
the makers of the grance: much of 
its history was made with him as a 
striking leader. 

The book? Well, it contains nearly 
400 pages; it begins with the condi- 
tion of agriculture at the close of the 
civil war, and the depressed spirit of 
the farmers at that time. From here, 
the author describes the necd of a 
farmers’ organization as viewed by 
the grange founders, how they worked 
to accomplish this end, their struggles 
to finance and extend the order, the 


early days, and then the success of 
the movement. But with success 
there came trouble; then came also 
the political hawks and skunks to 
creep into the inclosure, to steal the 
good things already obtained by the 


struggling, 


sponsors, 


and at times half starving, 
One's blood fairly boils 
when he reads what the grange pirates 
actually did. 

But out of that dark period came 


light. Then came also the new grange 
with its real, noble leaders, who 
piloted the grange ship out of the 
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ALL-PURPOSE 
The All-Around Engine for Farm Work ant 


BINDER ENGINE 





This is the engine f>r your pota‘o digger —a light, 
compact eng'ne that :1o0unts eas‘ly and drives the ele- 
vator, shaker, etc., with smooth, even power, to the great 
relief of your horses. Provides quc!:est, most eco- 
nomical method of digging. 

The “New Way” Ervine has met with great success on potato dig- 
gers, and, with its pstented adjustable brackets, it can be attached to 
any grain or corn binder, or manure spreader as well. When mounted 
on a sub-base it is especially adapted to operating the feed grinder, 
wood saw, cream separator, etc.—easily moved on hand truck or skids. 

New Model has faultless jumo-spark ignition; high tension mag- 
neto; throttle control; automobile ccrdvretos; multiple steel disc 
clutch pulley; enclosed crank case; direct cooling accomplished without 
any moving parts except fly wheel of engine. Guaranteed for life. 

Full information of this engine will be furnished on request. A 
postal will do it. 

“New Way” Engines built in all sizes and types from 1 to 12 H. P. 

“New Way” prices range from $49.00 to $420.00 f. 0. b. Lansing. 

Send for Catalog No. 16. 


THE Néw-Way Motor ComPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
10 King Street 
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10 Days FREE--Send No Money 
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Small Local Fairs 

The local grange fair or community 
day is a wholesome thing. I am of 
the opinion that these fairs are and 
can be more useful in stimulating 
farm enterprise 
than the aver- 
age county or 
town fair. At- 
tending one of 
these meetings 
recently it 
seemed that I 
saw more real 
study of the 
comparative. 
ly small number 
of exhibits than 
at the larger 
annual shows, 
The most inter- 

aaallans esteing of all 
was the collection of corn cxhibits 
from the local junior project work. 
Our state school furnished seed last 
spring to 80 boys in the north coun- 
try. Each boy, of the eight who was 
furnished seed at Winthrop, St 
Lawrence county, N Y, had a 10- 
ear exhibit and every one was worthy. 
The corn was mature, fine color, deep 
kernels, well tipped and a safe guar- 
antee on any market. 

The variety used was a Dutton Type 
and well adapted to northern New 
York or any part of New York or the 
east. We expect to have 200 boys 
growing corn in 1917. There was very 
little competition from the farmers 
themselves. These people are being 
educated by their 15-year-old chil- 
dren. Northern New York will hold a 
goodly number of these community 
day exhibtis this fall and winter. They 
are good for everybody in the com- 
munity, but especially good for the 
young people on the farms. 

Plowing in the Fall 

Plowing is progressing finely. The 
ground is just right; not too wet or 
too dry. There seems to be a tendency 
to get into the back fields and get them 
into the rotation. We need more acres 
under plow and less cows in the dairy 
sections. Of course, we shall miss the 
manure, but summer fallow and clover 
will take the place of a few loads of 
manure. We left the summer fallow 
years ago, which was right in prin- 
ciple, but the system is just as val- 
tuable for thousands of acres now in 
the dairy sections as it was in the 
wheat districts in former times. 

Stable manure alone has not devel- 
oped large production on our dairy 
farms by any means. When it can be 
done I would prefer the fall and spring 
fallow, plowing twice and have the 
regular summer crop to feed or mar- 
ket. At the same time if it is has not 
been worked out to fit the horse pow- 
er or general scheme of farm man- 
agement, and the old-time summer 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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fallow will fit, then by all meaus 
use it. 

Increased crops we must have and 
fertilizers are no longer easily ob- 
tained. We must again go back to 
first principles and get them out of the 
potential matter in the soil itself. 
Good old Prof Roberts said: “Hot 
plowshares,’”’ and no wiser thing was 
ever said. 

In our rush to modernize everything 
we have forgotten some good old- 
fashioned methods, such as the sum- 
mer fallow, hand hoeing of corn and 
potatoes if by chance there are weeds 
left from the weeder, and growing 


corn instead of cornstalks. 


Continuous System of Rotation 

The work for 1916 is nearly finished 
and not much more can be done to 
improve crop production until next 
spring, but there is a piece of work 
that can be done during the winter 
that will reduce the cost of farm ex- 
pense, add to the general appearance 
of the place and bring order out of 
chaos. 

‘It is this: To work out plans where- 
by the rotation will run across the 
farm in consecutive order. If the ro- 
tation consists of corn, oats, clover 
and timothy then arrange to have 
them move across the farm in that 
order. It will require considerable 
study to work it out and not seriously 
disturb the present method of a piece 
here and a piece there for corn, and 
then the broken plan follows through 
each year. I have been trying for 
three years to work out an orderly ro. 
tation on our commercial school farm 
and at the same time not materially 
affect the supply of crops from each 
section of the rotation. Two small 
sections are cropped independent of 
the regular four-year rotation. One 
section will be given over to trucking, 
for which it is adapted, and the other 
section particularly adapted to 
growing timothy over a long rotation. 


is 


On our own farms we are putting 
whole fields into each section and 
maintaining fences, which gives a 


chance to turn cows into the cornfield 
after harvest and also into the after- 
math the fall before plowing for corn. 


No Waste of Feed 

In this way there is no waste of 
feed and no harm to newly seeded 
fields or to those that are to be mowed 
the following year. This plan does not 
prevent cutting and feeding a heavy 
second growth of clover when the 
field is to remain a meadow. 

Nothing is more destructive to 
meadow lands than grazing. I doubt 
very much if any single agency is jo- 
ing as much damage to our farm 
wood lots or to forestry as a whole in 
New York as the dairy cow eating off 
terminal buds and preventing gener- 
ally the growth of seedlings.—[H. E. 
Cook. 












‘The Gordian knot is the 
ages-old symbol of the seem- 
ingly impossible. Alexander 
the Great gave it a place in 
legendary history when, unable 
to untie it, he cut it in twain 
with his sword. 


This famous incident of an- 
tiquity has its modern counter- 
part in the real work of the men 
whose vision and unrestricted 
initiative brought forth the 
great Bell System. 


In the development of the 
telephone, one Gordian knot 
after another has been met 
with. Yet each new obstacle 
yielded to the enterprise of the 
telephone pioneers. Every 
difficulty was handled with a 
will and a courage which knew 
not failure. 







One 


| Doing “the 
















Impossible” 


Man’s words have been 
given wings and carried wher- 
ever his will directs. Electrical 
handicaps have been overcome 
one by one. 


The feeble current of tele- 
phone speech has had a way 
hewn for its passage through 
all physical impediments, until 
the entire country, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, is 
within hearing of a child’s 
faint cry. 


This record of the Bell Sys- 
tem for past achievements is 
an earnest of future accom- 
plishment. New problems are 
being met with the same 
indomitable spirit, which 
guarantees a more compre- 
hensive as well as a more 
perfect service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


System Universal Service 










or narrow tires 
running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


» High or low wheels—steel or wood — wideff 
. Steel or wood wheels to fit any} 
Wagon parts 







of all kinds. Write 








is the one you want 


No. 10. the latest model of our popular Horse 
Shoe Brand Wooden Pumps. The pump that 
is more easily operated and repaired than any 
other. Superior to the old log pump and the 
“Old Oaken Bucket’? and with none of the 
objectionable features of iron pumps. 
When repairing is required - though seldom 
necessary - you can do the work yourself 
without removing the pump from well. 
It has 7x 7 head, closed brackets to keep 
out sticks and stones, long stroke, 3 inch 
reelain-lined cylinder with brass bucket 
itted with best leather cups, and remov- 
able brass check valve with brass seat. 






















Businesslike Farm Poultry House 
This poultry house is owned by Mrs George W. Irving, who saved 
enough money from her poultry and egg sales to build a modern poul- 
try house, as shown herewith, and had the walk put in so that she does 


not have to wade through mud in bad weather to 


care for her flock. 


Mrs Irvine sold. $405.20 worth of poultry and eggs during the year 


which ended March 1, 1915. 















It is pted for wells 10 to 60 feet deen, 
Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. U. S.A. 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 
ing American Agriculturist to the 
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is easy to operate. 
Only $7.90 saw made to 
which ripping table can 

added. Guaranteed 
. Money refunded 
7 i not satisfactory. 
UV Send for catalog. 


Hertzler & Zook Co. 
\ Box 6. Belleville, Pa. 








rated. @ Months Trial. Easy Terms. 

16 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. 

batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most ical engine 

ever built. Engine book feee. A Postal brings 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 





1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 





farmers. 





pleasant and 
with splendid 
advancement. 


righly profitable, 


| The work is 
opportunities for 


We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th'Avenue, New York City 
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Growing the Dewberry 
MARYLAND FARMER 


From reliable nurserymen, growers 
of bush fruits can secure good stock 
of the Lucretia dewberry, with its 
large blossoms, vigorous growth and 
plump, glossy fruit. The Austin Im 
proved is another good variety The 
hundreds of acres devoted to dewber- 
ries in northern Maryland testify the 
profitableness of the crop. Maturing 
as it does after the strawberry crop 
is marketed, the dewberry comes in 
season and arrives before the first 
blackberries are ripe. In this way it 
fits into the rotation among our gar- 
den fruits. 

Light, sandy soil is best suited for 
dewberries and a cool, northern ex- 
posure which tends to lessen the hot 
rays of the sun, proves beneficial. Fer- 
tilizer is hardly necessary, although a 
judicious application of fertilizer after 
the plants have borne a few crops will 
be_of advantage. In ordinary seasons, 
potash would be a good fertilizing 
preparation; too much nitrogen would 
stimulate a renk growth of bush at 
expense of fruit. 

Planting distances vary according to 
the method of training. If trained to 
single stakes the plants are set 4 feet 
apart each way; if to wire trellis the 
planting distance is 3x6 feet, Dewber- 
ries are usually trained to an over- 
head trellis. Stakes are driven at the 
end of the rows, a crosspiece of about 
18 inches being nailed 3 feet from the 
ground. On the ends of the cross- 
pieces, two galvanized wires are 
fastened. Such a training ystem 
makes cultivation easy, keeps the ber- 
ries from the ground and makes har- 
vesting easier. 

Such a crop is usually picked by a 
gang of laborers who are hurrying to 
fill each quart box and get the 1% 
cents for the picking. Consequently, 
the more difticult the picking, the 
more careless will be the pickers and 
the loss is great to the grower. On 
the other hand, staking or trellising 
entails considerable outlay of time and 
money. Any method which eliminates 
this added cost will add to the profit- 
ableness of the crop. 

Various methods of pruning are fol- 
lowed, but one of the easiest and most 
satisfactory ways is practiced by some 
ot our successful growers on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland. At the end of 
the picking season the vines are 
mowed close to the ground and the 
fields cultivated. The plants form 
erect, stocky bushes 12 to 18 inches 
high. The season is of sufficient length 
to properly mature the fruit before 
cold weather. Fruit produced by this 
method is larger and more abundant 
than that by ordinary methods and is 
more easily picked. Dewberries are 
harvested and marketed the same as 
blackberries. They keep well and one 
picking a week is a good rule to fol- 
low during the picking season. 


On Guard Against Fruit Pests 


RALPH L. KROHN, NEW YORK 





I found many orchardists preparing 
to fight the commoner insect and fun- 
gous orchard pests while on a recent 
trip to western and southern New 
York. I also found many farmers who 
did not think it worth while to do any- 
thing until next spring. That is a 
serious mistake because much bene- 
ficial work can be done now Chief 
among the insect trouble makers may 
be mentioned the scale pests such as 
San Jose scale, oyster shell scale and 
the scurfy scale While cold weather 
will kill a number of the insects, farm- 
ers should not put any reliance on this 
factor. 

The best way to combat such ene- 
mies is by the liberal use of lime- 
sulphur in proportion of one part lime- 
sulphur to eight gallons of water, the 
lime-sulphur testing as near 32 de- 
grees Baume as possible. This is a 
dormant spray. Spraying can be done 
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now, although it may be delayed until 
spring, but the earlier such work 
done the quicker and surer it is out 
of the way. This spray will not only 
combat the scale trouble but in addi- 
tion will be effective against the leaf 
blister mite, which at times is a se- 
rious annoyance in New York. 

Much can be done now to eliminate 
next year’s ravages of fire blight. The 
farmer who respects his orchard is the 
one who now goes carefully through it 
cutting out cankered areas as they 
form. After cutting out the proper 
lesion the place is washed with mer- 
curic chloride 1-1000 and painted with 
coal tar. Some growers believe it econ- 
omy to cut badly infected old trees in 
preference to treating them. 

The Lllimois canker, European can- 
ker and the New York apple tree 
canker are all treated in a similar 
manner. The latter, common on 
Twenty Ounce apples, is a wound par- 
asite. Care must be taken, especially 
in harvesting the fruit, to prevent in- 
jury to the tree. I know of some 
growers who make it a practice to 
thoroughly wet the lower limbs of the 
tree with the spray material when they 
spray with dormant lime-sulphur. 

When winter arrives the frost canker 
will make its appearance. Its preven- 
tion is difficult and every grower either 
has his own peculiar ideas on the sub- 
ject or neglects the problem entirely. I 
have seen some large orchardists at- 
tempt to prevent sunscald or winter 
injury by tying cornstalks about the 
lower trunk of the tree. The sugges- 
tion has recently come that painting 
the limbs with a whitewash will re- 
duce the injury. One can do no more 
than follow up the suggestions until a 
more acceptable remedy is found. Col- 
lar rot and crotch cankers are types 
of witner injury. Practical as well as 
experimental men advise the with- 
holding of heavyapplications of ntirog- 
enous fertilizers in the summer, al- 
lowing the wood to mature earlier in 
the fall. Likewise they discourage the 
idea of severe pruning. 

Certainly time is opportune to clean 
the rubbish in the orchard, to get rid 
of all sources where disease and in- 
sects breed and hibernate. If a peach 
orchard, gather and destroy all brown 
rot mummies on the trees and on the 
ground. Apple scab fungus lies dor- 
mant over winter in the leaves on the 
ground. Any more of this nature 
done now is lessening the amount of 
work done and expense which will be 
required in the spring to do the same 
work. 
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Preparing Orchard for Winter 
BERT M’DOWELL, NEW YORK 

I start to prepare my orchard for 
winter when picking the fruit. I use 
extreme care in removing the fruit so 
as not to break the limbs or scrape 
the bark. It is only too easy to have 
a limb give way under you, or to pull 
off an apple hastily and break a twig. 
This latter is especially true when an 
apple picker is used. These seem like 
little things, but the result may be a 
bruise which will bleed all winter and 
leave an opening for decay next 
spring. 

As soon as the apples are out of the 
way and before snow comes I go 
through my orchard and remove all 
the remaining fruit, both that lying 
on the ground or still clinging to the 
tree. The best of this fruit I feed and 
the remainder TI bury. A pile of cull 
apples left in the orchard is a conven- 
ient home for insect and fungous 
pests during the winter. I remove all 
props and pile them neatly. Dead 
limbs are sawed off. 

This done, I go through the orchard 
with an old hoe, scraping off shaggy 
bark from the trunk and larger limbs 
of each tree. This also destroys the 
wintering quarters of many insects. 
However, I have found it wise not to 

(To Page 11.] 
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Make your 
hay fields pay 


Hay fields pay better than gold 
fields when properly fertilized. 

The intelligent use of commercial 
fertilizer on hay crops both at the time 
of seeding and for annual top dressing 
yields large profits on the investment. 
The increased production of hay 








pays for the fertilizer the first year 
and the land is made more productive 
for the crops that follow. 

Dr. Thomas F. Hunt, late of the 
Pennsylvania State College, has made 
a careful study of this subject and states 
in Pennsylvania Bulletin No. 101 : 








If you will tell us the number of acres of hay you expect to cut this 
season we will send you free of charge a copy of this practical bock 
entitled “ The Neglected Hay Crop.” Write to-day for your copy. 


Address Publicatien Divislen 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 51 Chambers Street, New York City 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


E. Frank Coe F ertilizers 


1857 The Business Farmers’ Standard fer Sixty Years 1917 
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Keystone Corn Shellers 





“THE big point that commends the Keystone 


corn sheller to American farmers is its 


capacity for clean shelling. Itremoves trash and 
dirt from the shelled corn, it shells all the corn, it 
cracks no kernels, and it scores and breaks no cobs. 
The Keystone is the most economical corn sheller. 


The Keystone corn sheller is made in 1, 2, 4 and 
6-hole sizes, to operate by hand, horse, or engine power. The 
one-hole pony shellers, in steel and wood styles, find a profitable 
place on farms of all sizes. The larger shellers are sold, 
mounted, unmounted, or down, for use on trucks or on barn floor. 

stone corn shellers are noted for durability as well as 
clean et You'll make no mistake if you buy a Keystone. 
See the IHC local dealer who handles them, or drop us a line 
and we'll send you our booklet, “For Better Crops,” containing 
the opinions of experts on corn raising, and full information 
about the corn sheller, 
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Land Improvement 
EN 
Stump Puller for Land Clearing 


FRED D, BOWEN, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y 


acres of farm land on, 
been paying taxes, but 
many stumps I have 
had nothing in return. Moreover, the 
taxes have increased, making the idle 
land situation so acute I just had to 
make up my mind to do something. 
Well, it all ended in my buying a 
stump puller. I did not know much 
about them, but being a sure enough 
farmer, I took the problem up as T do 
with others when attention is re- 
quired. It was up to me to get rid of 
these stumps, whatever happened; sv 
the very first thing I did, my mind 
made up about them, was to buy the 
best stump puiler I could get; one 
with single, double and triple power. 

When it came a little slack time on 
the farm I took my two hired men, 
one horse, Mr Stump Puller, and my- 
self and started for the stump land. 
The stumps were about as close as 
they could lie. I never counted the 
stumps I pulled in one day, because it 
would take longer than it did to pull 
them out. These stumps are mostly 
soft maple and elm wit ha few tama- 
racks and cedars mixed in. The stumps 
run anywhere from 1 foot to 3 feet 
through. All I have to do is to hook 
to the stump and it is out, leaving the 
ground nearly a perfect seed bed‘! and 
when the stumps are burned that land 
stands ready to grow one of the most 
profitable crops in the world. 

I figure that by cleaning my stump 
land with a stump puller [ can clear 
three acres for the price of one acre 
when cleared in other more costly 
ways. At the sume time I have my 
puller left, which stands ready for 
many acres more when otherwise with 
handwork or other costly methods 
when done, the money spent wou'd be 
gone altogether. 

In the last five weeks at odd times I 
cleared nearly three acres of muck 
land which, when cleared of stumps, is 
rated at a very snug figure an acre, If 


T have 15 
which I have 
on account of the 


on the other hand the stumps were 
left in the field standing, the land 
would bring nothing but the taxes, 
which are sure to come as it is. [ 
have three cleared acres, new acres 
they are, and I am nothing out but 
the wages of my two hired men, which 
I would have had to pay anyway had 
we not been pulling stumps. Next 


year I hope to pull the stumps in my 
remaining 12 acres, and my = stump 
puller, which will probably be as good 
as new, will be kept as a souvenir 
Unquestionably, a stump puller is a 
magnificent tool, indeed one of the 
most profitable tools to have on a 
farm where stumps exist. If you have 
the stumps get a stump puller and 
clean up. 





Securirg Big Truck Crops 
Page 53.] 

end of the season. Celery is another 
large crop and is grown in quantities 
so that car shipments are made. The 
celery was the last crop to get under 
way. The plants were set out about 
the middle of July, the same fertilizer 
being used. So far but little of the 
early celery has been grown, the main 
reliance being placed on the late va- 


[From 


riety. The average yield each year is 
about 350 crates to the acre, which 


early in the fall was marketable at $2. 

Mr Wrates gives his personal atten- 
tien to each of the crops grown, but 
lettuce is his favorite hobby. He seems 
to have a faculty of bringing a crop 
round just about the time the market 
reaches its highest notch for the sea- 
son. Of the onions the principal va- 
ricty is the Yellow Globe, and of the 
celery only the iate variety is pro- 
duced. 

It will be seen that lettuce pays this 
grewer better than any other crop of 
the truck farms in spite of its wide 
finetuation on the market. It has 
often been called a “sporting crop” for 


it is seldom that a grower can move a 
season’s double crop at the top of the 
market. It happens at times that at 
maturity the market is so flat that no 
big clearances are possible, Sut with 
the two chances in one sexson it makes 
an attractive crop and few growers 
ence engaged in its culture ever give 


it up. 
Five or six buildings are on the 
place now where one was under the 


old management. The proper man- 
agement of a truck farm entails em- 
ployment of much labor. That he 
might always have this labor on the 
place a series of four tenant houses 
was erected on the farm. The homes 
are comfortable and substantial and in 


providing a residence close to the 
tields he has been able to secure de- 
pendable labor. 

About a year ago «a purchase was 


mude of an adjoining muck field. It 
wus immediately cleared. Finding that 
a short cut put through to the road 
would lop off an appreciable distance 
on the main haul to the railway, a 
roud was immediately built. All over 
the farm where a short cut would save 
time there roadway just at that 
place. When it became apparent that 
the farm would produce a heavy ton- 
nuge for transfer to the railway it 
took but little urging from the town 
Officials to so improve the 


is a 


way leading to the village that now a 
rock ballested highway connects the 
place with the village. 

This is the history of one case 
where a farm that certainly could be 
Classed as “run down" has been re- 
juvenated and made to yield a good 
income. What was done on this farm 
could be done in many sections on 
farms that today possess the same 


potential qualities. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


{ wish to tell you that I think the 
Orange Judd Service Bureau is doing 
au good work for the farmers of this 
country by the many helps. given 
through your paper. The crop re- 
ports alone are worth many times the 
subscription price of American <Agri- 
culturist and the short notes from the 
farmers at the plowhandles are 
pecial interest. [I am very well ac- 
quainted with the contents of differ- 
ent farm papers and am 
American Agriculturist is the best and 
f always speak a good word for it 
when I get the chance.—[C. H. Rea, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 

I agree with Mr Cook that the farm 
labor problem would be improved if 
married families could be secured, be 
given a tenant home of their own and 
it the same time be furnished ground 
to raise common vegetables, secure 
their firewood, and the wife given the 


privilege of raising chickens. Possibly 
such people would expect wages 
around $50 a month. There is a pre- 


vailing belief among all working men 
that the working man does not get his 
share of what he produces. Possibly 
in some instances part of a farm 
could be rented to a good tenant on 
shares, thus giving him a chance to 
make a living and have a little left. 
Mr Cook is entirely right in his argu- 
ment on labor.—[{B. E., Champaign 
County, O. 


It is simply impossible to hire help. 
This labor shortage certainly has a 
depressing effect on agriculture as a 
business proposition. Who can solve it? 
The tendency is of necessity to force 
farmers to cut down their next 
vear’s planting.—[{T. L. Wall, Clear- 
field County, Pa. 


I would like to have your readers 
discuss through American Agricultur- 
ist the ridding of small brush in pas- 
tures. What is the-best and. cheapest 
way ?—[Lyman Crane, New York. 


Thanks for the remittance for my 
eggs you obtained for me. No ether 
Paper helps the farmer as much as 


town high- | 





of es- | 


sure that | 





does the American Agriculturist. All 
praise to its work for the federal] farm 
loan system, which I hope to utilize.— 
[E. A. Hotchkiss, Cortland Coun- 
wm F. 





Preparing Orchard for Winter 
[From 10. ] 

go too deep. I then go over the tree 

trunks with a wash mixed as follows: 

One pound soda, one pound potash 

and one pound soft soap. Tuese in- 


Page 


gredients are mixed well together and 
10 gallons of water are added. The 
wash makes an excellent spray 


but I have used it 
and larger limbs 
give the trees a 


for the whole tree, 
only on the trunks 
that were scraped. 1 
second wash early in the spring. If I 
have a quantity of hard coal ashes 
about the place I place a few shovel- 
fuls about each tree. This done, my 
orchard is ready for winter. I get the 
best results to leave all prunings until 


il 


I put considerable time in my or- 
chard, but have found that it is time 
well invested. Much of the work is 
done at a period when the other farm. 
work is not rushing. After the last 
spraying in the spring I leave the or- 
chard alone until the fruit is ripe, ex- 
cepting, of course, that [ watch for 
too heavily loaded branches and need< 
ed supports. 





Plow Shallow in the Fall 


We have a young apple orchard 
about half grown. I would like to know 
if the frost would hurt the roots if I 
plowed it this fall by throwing the fur- 
rows to the tree. The ground is a fer- 
tile loam.—[G. W. Mowers, Orleans 
County, NY. 

In regard t> plowing apple trees in 
the fall, writes Lewis L. Morrell of 
Columbia county, N Y, I will say that 


by many it is considered bad practice. 
However, I have followed it to some 
extent in the past and it is my opinion 





. . . that if the ground is plowed shallow 
spring. such as the cutting away Of to the trees, so as not to disturb the 
suckers and heading back. roots, I can see no harm. The plow- 

On my caper trees I follow the same ing should fill up the cavities so water 
method as with apples, except that [ cannot settle around the trees. I 
sometimes do the cutting back on would rather plow apple trees in the 
young trees in the fall. [ keep MY spring, but conditions might be such 
young pear trees cut back consider- that it was necessary ‘o plow in the 
ably, often cutting back to half the gay It would be a great mistake to 
season’s growth. Cherry and plum plow these trees so as to disturb the 
trees are trimmed in late August or roots. 
early September. Aside from remov- — 
ing dead wood and suckers the cherry Ventilating Barn——iKeep the damp. 
trees reqiure little pruning. With ness out of the barns. A ventiloting 
plum trees it is quite the reverse; they system means both a good, fresh air 
“go wild” in a surprisingly short time’ intake and a good fovl wiv ou'let, Lack 
if left alone. I keep everlastingly at of either of these menuns poor ventila- 
them, cutting in one place and encour- tion. Fresh air is essentia! to all live 
aging growth in another, and finally stock. Drafis and dampness in the 
am rewarded with extra fine fruit. stables are dangerous and unhealthy. 





Think of It— 


People cut out tea or coffee before retiring when these 
beverages interfere with sleep. 
freely of them, strangely overlooking the fact that at what- 
| ever time of day the cup is drunk the drug, caffeine, in 
| tea and coffee is irntating to the nerves. 
\ 
4 
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More and more people are turning to 


In the morning they drink 











Instant Postum 


the drug-free, nounshing 


, comforting cereal drink. 


‘*There’s a Reason”’ 
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TYGERT 
Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 


Dealers and Agents Wanted 


THE Jj. E. TYGERT CO. 
28-C So. Delaware Ave. 
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@wn a-machine of your own. Cash or-eusy 
terms. Many styles and sizes fer ali purposes 
Write for Circuler 





WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithace, WN. Y. 








New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
: books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oran old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 








How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 


Farm Accounts Simrlified 
By D. H. Otis. A_ simplified 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
inches. Cloth. ......c0-.ceee- Net $1.50 


system of 


Castration of Domssticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M.S., D. V.S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A _ practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 


methods in use in America as well as 
in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
DEED 2 0ccecveccceccsvedes ces Net $1.25 


Poultry Diseases 

By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,NY. 
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New Series Model > 75- 
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The Model 75 and 75 B Series 
of Overlands has shattered 
all selling records. 


Already there are 63,000 in use. 


The whole country is buying 
this Overland. 


The demand ishugeandsteady. 

Such smashing value was of 
course bound to make this 
the fastest selling complete 
automobile ever offered. 

The motor is a wonder—full 
3114 horsepower. 








But though unusually power- 
ful it is wonderfully eco- 
nomical—20 to 25 miles on 
a gallon of gasoline is the 
usual report. 


It holds the road better, and 
rides more comfortably at 
all speeds than any other 
car of its size. 


It has cantilever rear springs, 
four inch tires and an ex- 
ceptionally long wheelbase 
for a car of its price. 


Catalog on Request. Please Address Dept. 572 


“Made in U. S. A.” 


toadster $620 Horsepower 


63000 IN USE 


No need to hesitate about 
buying a car with such a 
selling record and so many 
advantages. 


See the Overland dealer today, 
get your $635 Overland now 
and have it for some of the 
finest driving weather of the 
year,—while you’ve time to 
use it. Put up the side 
curtains this winter and go 
anywhere, anytime and in 
comfort regardless of the 
weather. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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NEW YORK 
Echoes from State Capitol 


The Onondaga county farm bureau's 
second annual corn show is to be held 
in Syracuse, N Y, Nov ember 22 and - 
The mecting will consider other thing 
besides the growing of corn, princi- 
pally the dairy business of the county. 
The aim of the meeting will be to es- 
tablish business methods in the pro- 
duction of market milk, to get rid of 
the boarder cow, to induce farmers to 


Fittvitiilt 








keep accurate records of the cost of 
milk production and to encourage the 
ownership of better sires 

For the tit time in the history ol! 
the state, receipts from the registra 
tion of motor vehicles and chauffeurs 
in New York has passed 385,000,000 
Figures given out at the oflice of the 
secretary © tute show a total oft 
$3,096,194 received by the automobile 
bureau from all sources. Of this 
amount $2,511,748 was for the regis- 


tre ation of automobiles — ch: .uffeurs, 
and $584,446 from the ristration of 
motor cycles 


oe 
I 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
New York state breeders’ association 
in Syracuse on November &, it was de- 
cided to hold the annual conventioa 
on January % and 10 at Syracuse. A 
program will be announced later, This 
year the association will not hoid 
joint session with the New Yor! 
dairymen’s association as has been the 
custom for the past few years. The 
dairymen are to hold their convention 


in Syracuse November 14 to 17. 


Forest Interests in New York 


The registration of students at the 
New York’ state college of forestry ut 
Fyracuse gives the college a student 
body representing 4 counties out : 
the 1 counties in the state. Besides 
this there are 11 states outside of New 
York represented in the student body. 
India and British Indies are repre- 
sented as foreign countries. The totul 
registration in the college at Syracuse 


and the Ranger school at Wanakena 
is over < 

The rate ‘of growth of trees in wood 
lots and in plantations in central New 
York is being studied by the junior 
class under the direction of Prof J. 
Fred Baker, director of forest inves- 


Soil and climatic conditions 
New York are unexcelied 
ance and rapid forest 
growth, In fact, trees grow like weeds 
in New York, and there not a 
square foot in the state where there 
is any soil which will not maintain a 
good forest growth. 

The so-called virgin forests of the 
Adirondacks are growing today at the 
rate of about 200 board feet per acre 
per year. Properly managed forests, 
such as those of the Black Forests of 
southwestern Germany, are growing 
at the rate of from a thousand to 1240 
board feet per acre per year. Reason- 
able use of farm wood lots and the 
planting of the right kinds of forest 
trees on forest soils means the pro- 
duction of excellent crops of timber 
and within a comparatively § short 
time. 


tigations. 
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Potatoes Good—Corn is all in silos 
in St Lawrence Co. Farmers are 
feeding second cutting of alfalfa to 
cattle. Cows are shrinking some. 
Farmers are exercised over the low 
price of milk. Very little threshing 
done. What has been done vielded 
about one-fifth of a crop Potatoes 
are all dug and crop is of good 
quality but light. Garden truck 
searce, bringing good prices. 

Prices Way Up—On account of the 
high price that potatoes were selling 


is 


for this spring many farmers did not 
Plant as many as usual, and as a re- 
sult not as large an acreage wus 
planted in Genesee Co this vear. An- 
other reason for the smal! crop this 
year was the wet weather in the 


spring and the lateness in getting the 
potatoes planted. This was followed 
by drouth, so that now when the bulk 
of the crop has been dug it has been 
found that most of the fields average 
from 50 to 75 bus p acre. The prod- 
uce dealers are offering $60 p bu 
and are unable to get many at that 
price, many of the farmers thinkire 
they will be higher. Mostly pea and 
medium beans were planted this year 
and are now being threshed, the yield 

from 2 to 6 bus p acre, while 
some fields will not pay for threshing 
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The price of pea and medium beans 
is 85.0 p bu, red kidney $6. The cab- 
bage crop this year will not be very 
large, due to a scarcity of plants in 
the early part of the season and also 
the drouth in the summer. Dealers 
are offering $35 p ton for domestics 
and no Danish have been offered for 
sale yet. In Batavig, on Oct 4 milk 
was raised from 7 to Sec p qt retail 
and from 16 to 1Sc wholesale. The 
price of wheat is gradually going up; 
now $1.75 p bu is being offered, but 
dealers are unable to get much, as 
farmers think it is going to be higher 
Several droves of southern cattle have 
gone through this vicinity and the 
prices they are asking are much 
higher this than they were tast, 
Tioga Briefs—The highest price 
paid in Tioga (o at the car tor pota- 
toes wus SI.SU p 100 Ibs. This was at 
towns in the northern part of the 
county. Some farmers are storing the 
crop, holding for $2 p 100 Ibs. The 
freater part, however, was sold direct 
trom the field. One flock of 20 fine 
iambs was sold to a shipper for S150. 
Two other lambs brought Ye p Ib, to- 
S19 to the owner. Chiecketts and 
are bringing l4dc p lb. The best 
of eges se! to shippers at 58e 
Beans are $7 p bu. A num- 
farms are changing hands. 
purchasers are coming from 
western and southern states. Others 
are buying the farms with live stock 
and equipment, while others are 
bringing the live stock and equipment 


vear 
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Some 


with them. Enthusiasm is still mani- 
fested in dairy interests. Local deal- 
ers huve advanced the price to con- 
sumers to Sc p qt for milk and 7Uc 
for cream p qt, 55c p pt, or 1Sc p half 
pt. Luck of cream is reported to 
meet the demand for butter.—[A. A. 
Drew, Tioga County, N Y. 

Selling Poultry—Fal!ll work is prac- 
tically finished in Livingston Co. Po- 


tatoes in this section were a light crop, 
but of good quality. hink the aver- 
ige was about 75 bus p acre. The 
price started at We to $1 p bu and 
went up to 31.65 p bu, a few loads 
bringing as high as 75 to SOc, but have 
dropped to 31.40 now Beans were 
i fair crop, yellow e are bringing 
about S6 p bu. There were quite a 
number of acres of white kidney beans 
in this section, with an aver- 
great deal of the poultry 
sold on account of the high 
price of grain, even the farmers 
thinking they cannot afford to feed 
them, which will tend to make eggs 
high through the next season. The 
county road, under construction from 
this county line into Allegany Co, is 
nearing cempletion. 

Husking Corn—aAre still having fine 
fall weather in Ontario Co to finish 
up fall work. Most of the potatoes 
ure dug, but there is still a lot of corn 
to husk. Good apples will be scarce 
and high. Wheat is on the rise and 
corn and oats are scarce and high. 
Has little high at $12 to $14 p 
ton. 

Otsego Prices High—Produce of all 
kinds is in good demand in Otsego Co 
it steady or rising prices. Potatoes 
started at ec p bu, and reached $1.50 
Nov |. Not many were put upon the 
market at the top price. Fear is ex- 
pressed that supplies for local con- 
sumption will run short, as country 
retailers have not tried to store extra 
stock. Turnips are carred at $20 p 
ton, and the harvest has been above 
the average. Cabbages sold at $28 fo 
S$) p ton. Cider apples are wanted at 
the car for 25c p 100 lbs, bruised ap- 
ples at 35c p 100 Ibs.—[C. F. Myer, 
Otsego County, N Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm Notes 


Last week white potatoes were sell- 
ing for $1.50 to $1.90 a bushel in New 
Jersey, while sweet potatoes from 
South Jersey sold for $1.10 a bushel 
hamper. There seemed to be two 
chief reasons for this unusual condi- 
tion.- White potatoes are used much 
more and therefore given greater pub- 
licity. As the acreage was reduced 
this year, the prices have gone up and 
popular demand has been maintained. 
Sweet potatoes, on the other hand, are 
only a litthe above the normal price, 
despite a short crop. 

Farmers in New Jersey are this 
year recognizing more than ever be- 
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fore the value of selecting seed corn 
on the stalk. The extra labor neces- 
sary for such selection appears so 
great that it is seldom followed. At 
the same time crop after crop is har- 
vested where the fallen plants entail 
much extra labor. If it was fully rec- 
ognized that these fall and weak 
plants could be eliminated .by selec- 
tion from strong, upright plants, field 
selection from the stalk would be 
more popular. Ears from weak plants 
are likely to produce weak plants and 
these cannot be discovered from crib 
or shock selection. 

In order that poultry farmers in 
New Jersey may increase the laying 
ability of their flocks, the New Jer- 
sey station is recommending a greater 
use of trapnests during the coming 
seuson. Many poui.rymen § trapnest 
only during winter and spring and 
choose their breeders from_ records 
thus obtained. Where it is not ad- 
visable to trapnest throughout’ the 
year, poultrymen may follow such a 
practice to advantage. 


Burlington Boys’ Contest—The sixth 
annual Burlington Co boys’ agri con- 
test will be held at Mt Holly on Dec 
2, under direction of the Burlington 
Co Y M C A committee. The county 
board of agri, county granges, public 
schools, N J state col of agri and the 
county banks are ail co-operating to 
make this event the best ever. Rob- 
ert C. Shoemaker, who for the past 
three years as rural Y M C A sec has 
performed such noble service for the 
boys of the county, is working to 
make this a great event. The contest 
includes, corn, potatoes, chickens, ap- 
ple picking, industrial exhibits and a 
home-making dept for girls. The ex- 
hibit and show will be held in the Mt 
Holly high school. 

Big Potato Profit—Farmers are 
having a streak of good weather for 
sewing their grain and finishing dig- 
which are worth $1.40 


ging potatoes, 
p bu at the track. Wheat has ad- 
vanced to $1.50 and corn $1. This 


part of Monmouth Co seems to attract 
the Freehold men to buy farms at 
high prices. Since last spring many 
have bought farms. The farm of Mil- 
ton Sickles has been sold aguin to a 
Freehold man at an advance, it is re- 
ported, of $1500 in price. High prices 
for produce seem to put the farms 
in the market. One farmer at James- 
burg cleared $15,000 on 4S acres of 
potatoes and one man at Holmdel 
paid off a mortgage of $20,000 this 
year. First-class farms are in de- 
man at $150 p acre. Some are ask- 
ing more. 


The Cheese Market 
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board will probably close-for the sea-< 
son next week 
At Utica the price of butter has ad- 


vanced to p Ib. 
At Watertown, N Y, sales of cheese 

were 2000 Ibs, at 22c p Ib 
At Cuba, N Y, 400 bxs | 

sold at a ruling price of 2 


Hops Wanted, Supply Short 


New York, state hops have so far 
passed out of growers’ hands that 
there is but little interest in the few 
remaining lots. The crop is unmis- 
takably short this year to fill the de- 
mand. Many dealers, even at the 
present time, are receiving inquiries 
which they have no hopes of being 
able to fill, Farmers are now looking 
forward toward the next season, mak- 
ing plans for the new crop. It is safe 
to say that acreages in those sec- 
tions which are favorable to the 
growth of hops will be much in- 
creased. Farmers who refused to 
spray or spend money, as_ they 
theught foolishly, on their hops the 
last two seasons because prices were 
so low, now realize the value of 
greatest care of the growing crop, 
proper spraying, ete. Such men are 
keenly interested in methods em- 
ployed by their more successfu! 
neighbors. Such interest wili un- 
doubtedly result in better growing 
methods than ever during the .season 
to come. Hops are quotable nominally 
at the New York market at 53@55c p 
lb for choice, prime up to 52c. 

Railroad embargoes on the Pacitic 
transcontinental lines have been 
lifted, latterly shipments of coast 
heps eastward much larger. Buyers 
and growers on the coast are con- 
siderably apart in their views as to 
prices; growesr demand better than 
is%e p Ib in California, about halt 
of the total estimated crop of 118,000 
bales still remaining in growers’ 
hands. Some demand in Oregon for 
choice growths at around 12@13c p Ib 
net to growers. Middle west brewers 
who were unable to secure supplies 
from the coast during recent em- 
bargoes, latterly found their stocks 
very light, now entering market some- 
vhat actively. 


of cheese 
22%c p Ib. 








N Y, wheat $1.70@ 
150. oats H@b5c, 
rye 1.50@1.35, bran 31 p ton, mid- 
dlings 3S, corn meal 48. beets 50 @4tk 
p bu, cabbages 60c@1 p doz, carrots 
70c@1 p bu, cauliflower 75¢@1.50 p 
doz, celery 45@50c p doz bchs, Hub- 
bard squash 1@1% p lb, onions 1.504 
140 p bu, parsnips 4Uc p bskt, pota- 
toes 1.85 p bu, turnips 60c@1 p bu, 
medium beans 4.90@5, pea beans 5.20 


At Rochester, 
1.75 p bu, corn 











. ea @5.25, apples 35c@1.10 p bu, pears 

At Utica, N Y, there has been a0 (aie, quinces 45@ 5c, eggs 45 @te 
advance of 14¢c p Ib in the prices of p doz, fowls and chickens 17@19c p 
cheese, sending the quotations for the Ib, hogs 10@11c, lamb 15@17c, mut- 
best full creams up to 22c. The make ton 11@13c, veal i5@lic, beef 9@ 
has decreased to such an extent that Lc, timothy seed 3 p bu, clover seed 
the offerings comprise only a few 11@12, timothy hay 10@14 p ton, 
hundred boxes. The Utica dairy medium unwashed wool 30@35c p lb, 
muse yitaty 188 Chewing, smoking and export types 





Tobacco Crop 
and Market : 
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Tobacco Stocks Reduced 
Figures just made public by the 
census bureau show how much the 
stocks of tobacco on hand in the es- 
tablishments of manufacturers and 
dealers had been reduced Oct 1, com- 
pared to the same date a year ago. 





had fallen off 100,000,000 Ibs, and cigar 
leaf types 65,000,000 Ibs. The figures 
as given in the accompanying table in- 
clude only reports from manufactur- 
ers who, during the preceding calendar 
year, turned out over 50,000 Ibs of to- 
bacco, 250,000 Ibs of cigars, or 1,000,- 
000 cigarettes, and by dealers or man- 
ufacturers who on an average had 
more than 50,000 Ibs of leaf tobacco 
in stock at the end of each of the four 
quarters of the preceding calendar 
year. The reduction in stock is gen- 
eral through all classes, and indicates 
the «averness with which the 1916 crop 
will be absorbed. 


Stocks of Leaf Tobacco on Hand (In Pounds) 














———__—— ——Ortober ERE, 
Types 1916 1915 1914 Apr 1, 1916 
Chewing, Smoking, Snuff. 
and Export t s 
Burley fronreeet _ aa 199,321,165 49,803,577 203,672,017 319,436,475 
Dark District of Kentucky 

and Tennessee-—— 

Dark fired as grown in 

(Marksville, Hopkinsville 

and Paducah districts.. 122,368,324 149,833,563 141,793,493 148,132,869 
PE scgevecdateuess 4,649,242 2,424,313 1,979,790 12,087,068 
Green River ...... 34,3 45,192,580 48,155,813 55,266,237 
One Sucker ......... 6 22,259,554 27,341.665 29,689,581 
Virginia Sun Cured...... 7 9,464,827 13,204.889 11,758,277 
.  . ea 38, 28,655,831 34,248,333 57,562,228 
Bright Yellow District of . 

Virginia, N C and 263,129,978 276,771,734 238,371.725 358,238,479 
rer ree 10,644,472 17,629,058 7,836,065 6,457,050 
Eastern Ohio Export .... 1,890,371 4,198,503 1,768,504 2,749,881 
All other domestic, includ- 

ing Perique-Louisiana. . 360,473 503,022 538,707 482,084 

ee 704, 452,507 $06,736,562 719,411,001 1,001,860,229 

Cigar types 
2 ere 54,528,973 57,771,149 50,201,897 67,731,554 
DT ~ndgedenecans 29,884,371 31,217,506 31,496,231 33,688,942 
EE, SEE = cc ccnuceeses 22,731,599 24,359,058 17,479,910 31,437.832 
Shadegrown ....4......6. 1,913,003 2,194,585 1,225.756 2,604.780 
=f. Fear ere 3,989,282 4,250,488 3,721,499 6, 205.286 
Pennsylv@ia ........... 79,294,496 105. 460,066 113,013,069 109,391,882 

dneadsageessssieadgss 59, 913.485 74,329,126 68,120,538 74,190,735 
Pree rere re 55,937,924 78,891,003 71,334,437 86,795,711 

Georgia and Florida ceo dbe 11,542,381 8.515.339 10,548,752 6.644, te 
Porto Rico .......... * 4,780,971 5,888,910 4,873,816 4,683,810 
AN -other demestic....... 287,785 261.576 535.487 "264,731 
Imported types .........-- 58,280,911 63,658,729 65,919,463 60,223, 041 

‘ bated he ——————— 
Total oeeecgedes : nee 335.367 .657 322,729,495 356,008,249 
Agetegate ...... 1,033,018,715 1,205,762,948 1,102,059,959 3,418,091,519 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








“3 Wheat —Com—. ——Oats—, 
1916 «41915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Chicago .....1L85 109 Lé€7 -65 iT -38 
New York ... 2.08 1.20 1.13 -74 -62 -42 
Boston . =— — Lb 77 65 P 
St Louis 188 11 101 -63 53 
evecee LBS «6113 =O — _ 
Minneapolis .. 1.95 397 «1.00 -66 52 34 





In general, wheat prices were main- 
tained at the recent high level, y-t 
market ‘was “choppy,” with  vio- 
lent changes. Cash wheat was _ir- 
regular with prices greatly unsettled 
although a fairly large business was 
recorded; futures were ~exceedingly 
nervous, Dec selling at a wide range, 
much of the time hesitating between 
$1.83 and 1.90 p bu at Chicago, while 
July, which contemplates new crop 
delivery, sold under 1.53 and back to 
1.55. At Baltimore, No 2 red winter 
sold at 1.90, and at New York, while 
winter wheats were nominally firm, 
choice springs were quotable up to 
2.13 @ 2.14. 

Leading influences which shaped 
wheat values were those already 
familiar to American Agriculturist 
readers. Wheat fields in the Ohio 
valley, including Ky, Ind, etc, in many 
instances show poor autumn growth, 
due to drouth. 

Corn was weak and firm by turns. 
The situation was without important 
new development, exports small, re- 
ports from the growing crop in Ar- 
gentina conflicting, domestic shipping 
demand liberat and cash tradé fairly 
active. At Chicago, No 2 eld corn 
sold well above $1 p bu and now 95@ 
96c; Dec corn sold up to 98%c, with 
a Toledo price 95 @96c. 

The oats market was inclined to 
follow other cereals, some export in- 
quiry noted, cash demand fair. At 
Chicago, standard oats in store 52@ 
52%c p bu, Dec up to Sve; at Toledo. 
58% @ 59 lée. 

Grass seeds were about steady, 
Prices favorable to buyers; good to 
prime timothy $5@5.50 p 100 Ibs. 


clover 14@16, millet 1.25@2, hun- 
garian 150@2. Buckwheat was in 


fair demand at 2.25@2.50 p 100 Ibs. 
Timothy sold at Toledo A B. $2.60 
p bu, Mar delivery, and clover 11. 


New England Milk War Ends 


The New England milk producers’ 
war has ended in a sweeping victory 
for farmers. Late last week the 
farms of D. Whiting & Sons, Elm 
Farm milk company, C. Brigham 
company, Alden Brothers and some 
of the smaller concerns agreed to 
contracts which are satisfactory to 
milk producers. These contracts will 
guarantee an advance of at least 4 
cents per can_of 8% quarts for the 
six months’ period ending April 1, 
1917. The H. P. Hood company of 
Boston announced satisfactory prices 
two or three weeks earlier. 

The producers’ association is justly 
jubilant over the advance secured, 
which means upward of $400,000 in 
the Boston market alone. Since Bos- 
ton prices go along ways toward 
establishing those elsewhere in New 
England it must mean better than 
$1,000.000 more in the pockets of New 
England mi‘k producers than was re- 
ceived for their product for the same 
period last year. 

Immediately after calling off the 
Strike the board of directors of the 
New England milk producers’ asso- 
ciation passed the following resolu- 
tion, with unanimous vote: 

Whereas The New England Home- 
stead has rendered to the milk pro- 
ducers of New England service of 
the greatest value and importance 
through publication of daily bulletins 
by printing in its new columns ac- 
curate and encouraging news of the 
fight for better price and of editorial 
Support of the greatest possible value. 
Resolved, that the New England milk 
preducers’ association hereby thanks 
The Homestead management, and 
especially Mr Sevey, for the services 
rendered. Resolved; that we recom- 
ae to all producers of New Eng- 
land that they regularly subscribe for 

cw England Homestead as a mark 
of appreciation of the splendid sup- 
port it has given them in their fight 
for better prices for their products. 

The Homestead, of course, is the 
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ATM mo mM 


Market Crops 


big eastern brother of the 
Agriculturist. The New England pro- 
ducers’ association is -also 


be held-+ at the Myrick building, 
Springfield, Mass, Tuesday, 
28 at ll a m. 
session is to launch a broad-minded, 
broad-gauged plan of reorganization 


of New England milk traffic. It will be 
attended by agents of the various 


county farm bureaus, directors of ex- 
periment’ stations, presidents and 
secretaries of dairymen’s association 
of the six states, by the commission- 
erx of agriculture, and boards of agri- 
culture and various others. It is a 
general invitation and special effort 
will *be made to secure Albert Man- 
ning, president of the New York milk 
producers’ league, to address the meet- 
ing. It is also expected the Mr Brand 
of the federal department of markets 
will be in attendance. 


New York Milk Market 


At New York, everything is quiet 
with supply and demand about 
equally balanced. Consumption ap- 
parently has been reduced owing to 
the higher retail price. The market 
value, based on the arrangement with 
the producers, is slightly under 5%4c-p 
qt for Grade B to the producers in the 
26-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
November 10 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
ae ere 36,654 2,079 
Susquehanna ......... 9, 197 120 
WRONG MOOD iki cccasinc 14,807 1,031 
Lackawanna ......... 59,650 1.385 
N YC (long haul) 873299 1,821 
N Y¥ C lines (short r 
IY al ined eae aks 19,810 40 
arent ocees Ge 2,405 
Lehigh valley ........ 38,216 630 
Homer Ramsdell line 3,375 45 
ee 4,710 21 
Pennsylvania ........ 16,895 180 
Other sources ........ 1,145 29 
I 5. cin oid aioe 337,160 9,786 
Totals same wk ‘15 329,906 11,099 





THE POTATO SITUATION 


High prices for seed potatoes next 
spring are an assured fact. Already 
eontracts have been made in Me on 
the basis of $5 p bbl. Southern potato 
growers who contracted early in the 
season for their white potatoes for 
winter planting at around 2.50@2.75 
Pp bbl at shipping station have saved 
money, in view of the advancing 
prices. It is estimated at least a third 
of the Me crop has already been 
moved. 

Poor grades of potatoes are rapidly 
being cleared from principal Minn 
shipping points; these sent imme- 
diately into consumption under stim- 
ulation of high prices. Farmers with 
sound stock are inclined to hold even 
at present very satisfactory prices. 
Receipts are reported light in all dis- 


tricts. average prices to growers at 
shipping station around $1.50@1.70 
p bu. 


In N S potatoes have turned out 
well so far as rate of yield is con- 
cerned, but acreage there is relatively 
small. Most of the surplus from 
NS will go to the B WI. Official re- 
turns as to crop are not yet in. Look- 
ing back a year the ‘15 crop. was 
grown on 32,000 acres, average yield 
135 bushels. .This year the acreage is 
much the same but according to the 
dept of agri at Truro, the average 
yield is close to 225 bus. In some 
sections rot has prevailed. 

The potato market of N B-is 10% 
smaller than a year ago and officially 
estimated at 7,300,000 bus. Recent 
prices there were S0c p bu at loading 
stations. The smaller crop is ascribed 
to lack of potash and _ fertilizers 
used. 


At New York, potatoes in some ac- 
cumulation, trading slow, Bermuda 
potatoes in light fupply, Va late crop 
enotable at $4@425 p bbl, Bermuda 
4@6 *o T 525E@575 nv 180 Ibs, Me 4.80 


@5.25, state 4.85, Me 4.75 p 165-Ib 
bag, , e.. 4.25, western iste crop 


3@3.50, Jersey sweets 2.50@3. 
Potato Prices at Principal Points 


At Detroit, Mich, white $1.60@1.75 p bu, Me 1.85; 
at Philadelphia, market dragging. demand slow, Md 
and Me 1.65, rset 8: 1.65@1.75; at Gyene, 
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Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will te allowed under this head, thus mai:- 
ing a cmali adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Pxchange” ed- 
tettising Is oniy six cents a word each tosertion. 


ro ) MAS Y E 








MENTS enter into 


wed shotl 
atutee 








the hat chi we 
cise the greatest 
advertisers to use this 
bility must end with thet 


New York City 








weeks old. 
at reasonable pri 


LIVE STOCK 


CHOICE, PURE- 
such dams as Lady Sambo 22, 
Lady, such sires as Lord Primrose 2d. 
Charmer 2d, Lakeview Charmer 5th, eight to 16 
A = for beginners to g« 


earns ! 
BRED BERKSHIRE BOARS, from | 


Charmer’s Model 
Hopetul 


best sir 
Also one magni trent mature” 


boar. $100. WISSET FARMS, Wilbraham, Mass. 





FOR SALE—17 


Hengerveld. Ten 
Preston, a son of 
FLINT, Scio, N 


marked Holstein heifers,sired 


head strictly high grade, elegantly 
by Colantha Dutchland 
of them bred to Sir Korndyke 
ees Pontiac Pet Sth. J. W. 





REGISTERED 


pd pigs, large type. perfect belts. 
steins. Prices too low to print. 
FARMS, Stockbridge, N Y 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE, al! ages 
Registered flo! 
ELITE STOCK 





TERED 


TON, Cochranville, 


REGIS 
Chester Whites, all ages; mated, 
sows, service boars. 


POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, 
net akin. Bred 
Collies. Beagles, FP. HAMIL- 


Pa. 





$25-$30; 


pigs. eight 
open or bred, $30-$35. 
N Y. 


or. c’S—Year old A boars, $35; nine months, 


$8: 200 pound gilts. 
“HERBERT HAITH, Manlius, 





Springs, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Guernsey male, 
May Rose strain. 


dropped August 6. 
CHARLES OTTMAN, Sharon 





Trio geese, 


BERKSHIRE zGe, $8. 


White Holland turkeys, 
W. LOTHERS, Peruleck, Pe. 





REGISTERED - =. 7 BOARS, $6. ROSCOE 
ERVIN, Sinclairville. N 





orc 
HENSEL, Basil, 


‘S—Pigs + ages, either sex. 


SAMUEL W. 





to date; 
man 


agement 
months for 10 
Dept 10, Syracuse, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 
tells all you want to know abeut care and 
of poultry for pioomere. or proftt. Four 


cents. ADY OCATE, 


N Y. 


| STANCHIONS 


CRUME'S SEAN HONS 
| tie Purenase hey ate 
} the buyer's e, Th 
WALLACE ert ne 


evaranteed to please 
hippe “dl subject to trial im 
re rig Send for booklet 
“Xx ry Foresiville, Ct 








ROY SWING STANCHION Good enough for the 
| best stable and price low encugh for the poor man 
| Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
! ROY EROS, East Barnet, Vi. 


‘OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED by a well established cor- 
poration, to travel the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio and sell a very 
attractive cash proposition to farmers at their homes. 
Position will pay the right man a salary of $100 a 
month or more and commissious, besides expenses. 
There is also a splendid opportunity for promotion 
for the man who works hard and faithfully. Write 
at once, stating age, experience, references, and when 
you could start work. Address DISTRICT MANA 
GER, Box 1017, Springfleld, Mass. 


FARMERS WANTED—$75 month. Thousands U S 
government jobs open to men and women, 18 or over. 
Short hours. easy work, summer vacations, common 
education sufficient. Write us immediately for free 
list of positions now obtainable. FRANKLIN INBSTI- 
TUTE, Dept R40. Rochester. NY. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way. 
te good government fositions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full oY free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or ov Write today 
oe Booklet CE822. EARL HOPKINS, Washington. 

Cc. 

















FARMER WANTED, MARCH 1, 1917—Werking 
foreman, married, good dairyman, strictly sober and 
honest. References required. Also board extra help. 
E. . BREADY, Howard and Huntingdon Streets. 
Philadelphia. 

NO STRIKE, EIGHT HOUR DAY—Men erery- 
where. Firemen, brakemen. baggagemen, $120 
Colored porters. Experience unnecessary. 849 RAIL 
WAY BUREAU. East St Louis, Il. 








black, buff, slate, 
Ten breeds 


chickens 
CLARK BROTHERS, Freeport, O. 


TURKEYS—Bronze, Narragansett. Bourbon, white, 


$4 to $6 each before December 1. 
and ducks. Write quick. 





SILVER 
Brown IL 


cockerels, 
Mineral Springs, 


SPANGLED HAMBURG, Rose 
leghorn, American Dominique and Ancona 
90e each upwards. 


Comb 
A. JACKSON, 





breeds, $3 each. 
N Y. 


YEARLING HENS—Light 
Rhode Island Reds, oe each. 


Brahmas, $2 each; 
Cockerels, both 
L. MILLER, Box 491, Highland, 





BA , large, Single Comb White Leg- 
Is. ‘om 
BEOTHERS. Rouseville, Pa. 


Barron strain. BANKSON 





Rocks, $2 and $3 
Mattituck, N Y. 


FINE COCKERELS, Black 


Leghorns and Barred 
each. CHARLES E. HALLOCK, 





ming, N Y. 


FOR SALE—White egs Penciled ——> prize 
winners, $1.50 each; 8. L. 


tries. $4. KNOX, Wye- 





CURTIS, Route 5, 


FOR SALE—Bourbon Red 


turkeys. GEORGE 


Potsdam, N Y. 


WANTED—Men to become chauffeurs. $18 week 
Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
R806, Roc Rochester, N Y. 


“GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. Big sal- 
aries, permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT. 
10rF St Louis. Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE _ 


WANTED— Good position on farm by @ competent 
young man. Would want Teast until spring and 
then @ house furnished. Address MERLE U&. 
STOUT. Leonardsburg, O. 

AGENTS 

$1000 FOR YOUR NEXT 100 DAYS. spot cash. 
New, money-making invention for agents, general 
agents. managers. Recently invented: 000.000 
already sold, 200 more salesmen wanted at once. 
Amazing automatic compressed air washing machine 
washes tub of clothes in six minutes. No cranks to 
turn er levers to push: no rubbing; works like moce 
Price only a a sale at every house 
promt. L. Palmer, Glen Allen, Ala, put out on "trial 
108 machines, : profit $107. Write teday 
WENDELEL CO, I117 Oak Street, Leipsic, 90. 

















FOR SAlE—Extra fine Mammoth Brouze turkeys. 
J. MAHONEY, Moira, N Y. 





guarantee that eggs 
We shall continue 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping ef 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 


shipped shall reach the buyer un- 


broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 


to exercise the greatest care in 


allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that 





CHOICE PIGHONS, 7 
HARTER, Middleville, N 


PIGEONS 


4 cute per pair. FRED 





hundred. postpaid. 


hundred. by express. 
SQUTRES, Good Ground, NY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RASPBERRY PLANTS—Leading 
black, $1.90 hundred, postpaid. 


varieties red. 
Asparagus roots, 75¢ 
Rhubarb roots, 75¢ dozen, Bt in 
Catalog free. HARR 





Signments of beef 


also furs. Prompt 


Seranton, Pa. 


HIDES 
WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
horse bides, and — lines, 
evd fair returns te for tags. 


PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER “COMPANY, 





Woor. 


UNDERWEAR. 
suits $3 Send 
Fr... 9 TRON, Amat rdam, N Y 


MISCELLANZOUS 


slightly damaged. two $3 
cast ~— if dissatisfied. 





quotations. 
apolis 


an 


FLOUR--Feed car lots only. 
CONSUMERS’ MILLING CO, Minne- 


~ GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. _ 
Write MISS BERTHA MARDISS. Route 5. Rosedale, 


Request delivered 


“Free trial. 





FORD JOKE BOOK—48 pages, illustrated, 10c. 
RICHARD LAVERY, Asbury Park, N J. 





teed. Catalog free. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


TRAINED FERRETS FOR SALE, white or brown, 
large or small, male. $3; 
Also guinea pigs, $1.50 a pair, safe delivery guaran- 


female, $3.50; pair, %6. 


J. YOUNGER, Leavittsburg. 0. 








FOX HOUNDS—Pups, four months old. HERALD 
we ATO*. RD 1. 


Cohocton, NY. 








OUR 1PS are from aed drivers. 
GILSON P Medrid Snrings. N 


~ ARTHUR 





FERRETS 


FOR SALE. ricas free. GLENDALE 
FERRET (0. Wellireton. 0 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


PROSPERITY = CANADA—$900,000,000 in | od 

ealth added in 1915. Bnormous crops 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36. 18 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels™ per acre 
im Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in —. 
Taxes average $24 and will not ex $35 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on ine 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty; 
good climate. Get your farm home from ti 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. 1008 
land from $11 to $30 per acre: irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first parment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%: privileges 
of paying in full any time Before final payment 
becomes due vour farm should have paid for itself 
We will lend vou up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 





itself Particulars on request Ready-made farms 
for sale Special easy terms Loan for live stock. 
In defined districts. after one year's occupation, 
under eortoin conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 


hogs te farmers un to a value of $1000. We want 
ven: we can afford to help you We own the land; 
we wart the land cultivated Our interests ars 
mutual Buy direct. and get vour farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
hook J. S PDennis, Assistant to the President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Athe rra.(" ; 

$2 00 BUYS 120-ACRE FARM, eight cows, horse, 
hogs. hens, hull, 45 tons hay, 30 tons ensilage, 75 
bushels potatoes, beans, apples, and vegetables, with 
wagons, tools and machinery. Everything is in- 
eluded at the one price of $2300, part down 
anxious to move to a larger farm immediately, offers 
this tremendous bargain. On good road, one-half 
mile to school, only 2% miles to depot village, high 
school, stores, churches and library; 150 apple trees; 
15-cow pasture; large wood lot; 500 sugar maples, 
sap house and equipment; eight-room house, tele- 
phone; big barn, silo, poultry house; running water 
to buildings. Details and traveling instructions to 
go. and see it, page 4, “Strout’s Peace and Plenty 
Catalog.” just out; filled from cover to cover with 
farm bargains from Maine to Florida Write ey 
for vour free copy. KE. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY. 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street. New York 

FOR SALE—149 acre farm, two sets buildings, hot 
and cold water, hot water heat. bath; 40 tons hay 
800 bushels corn: — pa full line tom nimple, 
ments; chickens, hogs; t. asparagus; 
tons ensilage, corn, fodder, etc. MAPI EDALE FARM. 
Fairton, N J. 

$4500 TAKEN NINETY ACRE FARM. first class 
buildings, nine cows, young stock, farming tools. 
15 acres timber. 1% miles railroad tous. high 
school, four es BA MILLER & HAIL, 60 North 
Avenue, Owego, NY. 














white at Pittsburgh, 
mecterate, nearby potatoes 1.60@1.65, Me 1.62@1.67. 


City, Pa. 


FRRRETS, GUINEA PIGS. 


NELSON'S. Grove 


“FOR SALE—12 acre farm. tgs 9 for particulars. 





HARLEY CUSHWA, New Cartiste, 
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NO MONEY 


IN ADVANCE 





SENSATIONAL OFFER ON 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Order any size Majestic Cream Separator you 
want—no deposit—no C. O, D.—no security, When 
the separator comes, work it 30 days and if you are 
not fully satisfied with it, send it back at our expense 
and you will not be out one cent. If you are com- 
pletely convinced that the ‘‘Majestic’’ is a wonderful 
bargain and just the cream separator you want, then 
keep it and pay one-tenth in 30 days and balance in 
9 equal monthly payments or pay one-sixth, 60 days 
after arrival and balance in 5 equal payments at 


ATUL YEAR TOPAY 


Great 


"4 Majestic 
Cream 
Separater 




































cause we wan you to 
learn from your own ex- 
thatherc, at last, 
estic is the per- 
sarctor—. ir od 
terpiece of mechanica 
skill and ingenvity— 
an amazing triumph 
achievedin Cream Separ- 
atcr construction, 
Testiton warm or cold 
milk and find out by actual 
results how the Majestic 
skims down to the last 
drop—note the fine con- 
dition of the cream— 
how much quicker it 
skims than any oth- 
er you have ever 
seen. You will 
find itjust the 
separator you 
want. Our free trial without 
pooner or security offer proves 


Send For FREE Book Amz 


Don’t boy a separator until 
you get all the facts about the 
*"Majestic’’. Learn all about 
this wonderful Separator. 
Compare our low price. 1 
Majestic on our year- 
farm credit terms 

















to-pay, 
costs 
leas than Others ask all cash 
for. Get the proof. It’s in 
ail coupon. 


THE HARTMAN CO 
4045-47 LaSaffe St., Chicago, IM. 
— een 
- THE HARTMAN COMPANY, 
4045.47 LaSalle Street, Chicago, It. 
Without obligating me, send me your Cream Separ- 
ator Catalog No.S-257 and particulars of your Farm 
| Credit Selling Plan, - | 











} Name.. 
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THIS 


ee ee ee 
® | understand (despite War’s ! 

increase in price) you have low 5 
contract for miles of best hard- 
wire steel fencing. So send | 
new catalog free (prices start- * 
§ ing 16c instead of 18c per rod.) ! 
. 


Ss! a Ee eecce H 
Address. ...... 


MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO. 
The Mail-Order House of the East 
601 Walden Ave. BUFFALO, | ih 3 


SAWS [22% 















With a Foldin MEN With a 
i Man swing Machines Beats 2 Cross-cut Saw 
Sto 9 cords daily is the usual average for one man 
saws 


a 
- = 


Our 1917 Model Machine eaws faster, runs easier and will 
last longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
12-year-old boy or strongest man, sk for catalog No, 
M3 and low irst order gets agency. 


rice. I 
Folding Sawing Mach, Co., 161 W. Herrison St., Chicago, IIL 








| RUNS FASY 
Ne 
Backache 





only 45 
Ibs. 









EASTLY 
CARRIED 








» Book. Over 150 Styles. 13¢P er 
3-Steel Poste- Barb W ire _f— = 
‘CT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. lic 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept. 5; - - Cleveland, Ohie 














Before buying any 
engine at any price 
be sure to write for 


“How to Judge * Tells the dif- 
fersnee between good engines and unre- 
erosene ines 


ial: cash or easy term 
guarantee--Ed. 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

















Per 100 lbs -~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, -— Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ...... $11.75 $10.40 $10.15 $7.25 $8.75 $6.50 
St Paul 10. 0¢ 9.00 9.20 6.50 7.50 5.75 
New York 10.7 ¢ 10.04 7.54 7.5 6.00 
Buffal 10. 5 2 10. 3t 7.4 8. 6.00 
Pittsburg 0. OL 10.15 7.20 8.04 6.25 
nsi 11.2 00 9.90 6.75 8.00 6.25 
At New York, receipts of beeves 
were moderate; good to choice steers 
ruled firm, closing 10@15c p 100 lbs 


higher; medium grades dull and de- 
clined a small fraction; common 
erades held barely steady. Bulls sold 
lower for light, common stock; others 


steady; cows continued dull and sales 
o@25ce lower. The selling range for 
steers was $6.50@10.75 p 100 Ibs, out- 
side figures for a car of Va, 1458-lb av- 
crage; bulls sold at 4.75@7, cows 3@7. 
Calves were in moderate receipt and 
with a strong demand prices ruled 
firm, with the market closing 25c 
higher. Veals sold at 9@13.75 p 100 
Ibs, culls 7@9, grassers 5@7, fed 


calves 7@9, yearlings 5@5.50. 

Sheep camé forward very sparingly 
and prices ruled firm, closing 25@50c 
p 100 lbs higher. Lambs were in fair 
receipt. The selling range was: Ewes 
$40 7.50, culls 3@3.50, lambs 10@11.40, 
culls 7.50@9, yearlings 7.50@8. 

Hogs were steady for all weights 
except pigs, closing steady for medium 
and heavy weights. The selling range 
for the week for light to heavy was 
$9.60 @10, roughs 8.50@8.75, common 
pigs sold at 8.70. 

The Horse Market 

There was a fairly active demand 
for good seasoned workers last week 
at the large auctien stables; fresh 
western horses also in moderate de- 
mand and steady. Fair to choice 
heavy drafters sold at $275@350 p hd, 
chunks 160@260, fair to good second- 
hand delivery horses 100@150, old and 
inferior do, at lower figures. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% bigher. 

Beans and Peas 

York, prices matcrially 
higher, market strong, excellent ex- 
port inquiry. Choice 1916 marrow 
beans quotable at $12.75@13 p 100 
Ibs, ‘15 12.50, choice new pea beans 
12, red kidney 13, marrow, old, 
10, Imperial, old, Scotch peas 


8.50 @ 8.75. 





At New 


red 
10, 


Exes 

At New York, good call for fine fcy 
quality eggs, supplies small, storage 
eggs in demand, prices higher under 
freer trading. Extra fine, fresh gath- 
ered eggs 42@42'4c p doz, extra firsts 
42c, special refrigerator, eggs 33%4c, 
firsts 33c, state, Pa, and nearby fcy 
white hennery 65@6Sc, ordinary Oc, 
gathered whites 45@tWc, state, Pa, 
and nearby brown hennery 45 @52c. 
Fresh Fruits 
York, quinces selling well, 
slow, cranberries active and 
Kieffer pears $2@2.50 p bbl, 
38@7, Clairgeau 2.50@5, D’Anjou 
250@4, Bartlett 2.50@5.50, Seckel 
3@6.500, Webster 2.50@4.50, quinces 
2@5, Niagara grapes 18c p 4-lb bskt, 
black 18c, Catawba 5U0c p 20-lb bskt, 
Concords in trays $50@56 p ton, Cape 
Cod late cranberries 6.50@10 p bbl. 


At New 
grapes 
firm. 
Bose 





early black 7.50, Jersey 647.50, 
“as, 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, née high records in 
whe market, together with railroad 
embargoes against shipments of grain 
stuff eastward, have given mill feeds 
strong upward trend, market very 
firm to higher Latterly, trading was 
quiet as result of natural reaction 
nst advancing prices. Much of 
buying by consumers is on small 
basis as needs dictate. Western spring 
an was quotable at $50.65 p ton in 
lii'-lb sks, standard middlings 34, 
lour 38, red dog 30, corn meal 4.80, 
ve feed 2.55@2.65, hominy 5.80 p 
bbl, corn flour 2.85@2.00, cottonseed 
me BAN @ 45.50 p ton. 
Nuts 
New York, northern chestnut: 
$1 13.50 p bu, hickory nuts 3.50@ 
4.50, bull nuts 1.50@3, walnuts 1@1.25, 
hand-picked peanuts 7144 @76c p Ib. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, good demand for 
dressed calves. Choice country 
ssed calves quotable at 19@2Uec p 
lb. prime 18@1Stoc, light roasting 
pigs 12 to 15 lbs ea 174 18ce. 
Wool 
Tremendous activity in wool mar- 


ket, due partly to considerable specu- 
lative interest, as well as to replenish- 
ing of stocks by mills, gave prices 
strong upward tendency. Recent 
sales of wool at Boston in a single 
week were around 10 million lbs or 
more: in general, situation considered 
very firm. Manufacturers and buyers 


which first- 





were interested primarily in fine 
wools, these showing. advance of 1 to 
1c p lb. . Strength. of. market seems 
to be determined, as before, by good 
consumputive demand. People are 
buying good clothes and paying good 
money for them. War consumption, 
also, continues to absorb large quan- 
tities of wool. Foreign markets were 


strong, especially for choicer fine 
wools, crossbred wools also higher. 
Round lots of Argentine wools sold 


recently at around 47144 @48%c p lb, 
cost and freight. Mills are obtaining 
better prices for their product, ad- 
vances as high as 15@30c p yd. Lat- 
terly, Ohio unwashed Delaine fleeces 
were quotable at 39@40c p_ Ib, 
wasHed Delaine 43@50c, Mich fleeces 
42@45c, Mo 41 @438c, territory 37@38c. 


Onions 


Although the onion crop is short, 

has been previously indicated in 
these columns, this fact alone does 
not account sufficiently for continued 
upward price trend. The rise in com- 
modity prices is general. Starting 
with the very notable advances in po- 
tatoes, most other farm products have 
followed suit. In all the situation re- 


as 


flects present prosperous times and 
the highly inflated condition of the 
country’s money market. At New 


York, red and yellow onions from the 
middle west and also the east easily 
commanded as high as $4 p 100-lb 
bag, market very firm. 

At New York, onions plentiful and 


weaker. State and western red $54 
3.00 p 100 lbs, yellow 3@3.75, white 


9 @ 4.25, 


Orange Co red 3@3.60, yel- 


low 3@3.75, Ct valley red and yellow 
a © ae 
oe Habe 


Applies 


York Imperial $2.75@3 p bbl, Ben 


Davis 2.25, Stayman 3.—[H. W. M., 
Paw Paw, N Y. 

Baldwin A grade §$2.50@3 p_ bbl, 
Ben Davis 2.25@2.50, others 2@2.50. 


On account of poor quality many or- 
chards sold at 1@1.25 p bbl in bulk. 
[E. W. M., Stuyvesant Falls, N Y. 
Good demand for apples, present 
prices about $2.40 p bbl to growers. 
[P. B. C., Hilton, N Y. 
Many apples sold early at $1.50 p 


bbl, later 2@2.50. tecently grade A 
Greenings have easily commanded $3 
p bbl, very active demand for good 
apples. Apples have good keeping 
quality.—[G. T. R.; Ghent, N Y. 
Prices for A grade apples here as 
follows: Ben Davis $2@2.25 p bbl, 
Baldwin 2.25@2.75, Greening 3@4, 
McIntosh 4@5.—[H. D. L., Annan- 


dale, N Y. 

Dealers offering $3 p bbl for good 
sound winter apples packed ungraded 
to 2\% inches, apple harvest practically 
completed.—[S. M., Medina, N Y. 

Prices for Annapolis valley (Can- 





ade) apples latterly were quotable as 
follows: Greening, Stark and Pippin 
No 9, No 2 2, Spy, Golden Rus- 


set and King No 1 2.75, No 2 2.25. 


Apple crop small; a few orchards 
sprayed. No 1 stock brought $2.50 p 
bbl in carload lots, small orders 3.25, 


nice apples bringing from 50c to 1’ p 
bu.—[W. Y. C., Catawissa, Pa. 

At New York, apples meeting more 
moderate demand around recent 
prices. Top prices for best grades 
were: Wolf River $4.50 p bbl, McIn- 
tosh 5.50, Northwestern Greening 4, 
Jonathan 5.75, Snow 4.50, York Im- 
perial 4, Fall Pippin, Holland Pippin, 
York Pippin 4, Twenty-Ounce 4.50, 
Winesap 5.25, King 4.50, Hubbardston, 
Gano, Ben Davis 3.25, Baldwin 3.75, 
Greening 5.25, Talman Sweet 3.75, 
western boxed apples 1.50@2.50 p bx. 

Dried Fruits 


The dried fruit market is daily be- 
coming stronger from every stand- 
point. On the coast an exceedingly 
heavy demand is noted, holdings 
rapidly cleaned up at fcy prices. All 
coast dried fruits have shown 
marked advances. 

At New York, market quiet, no 
new goods offered. Fcy old evap- 
orated apples quotable at S@S8\4c p 


lb, prime 7% @7%c, new evaporated 
raspberries 40c, old huckleberries 17c, 
cherries 16c. 


Hay and Straw 
New York, market very firm, No 
1 timothy $20@21 p ton, No 2 18@19, 





No 15@17, fey light clover mixed 
is@1¥, rye straw 13@14, oats S@9. 
Poultry 

it N York, poultry market only 
moderately active, liberal receipts, 
spring turkeys in plenty, but offerings 
thin and poor, strictly fcy, well 


grown plump-breasted turkeys scarce, 


ommanding very strong prices. 
Fresh killed spring turkeys, 10 Ibs 
nd over, 26@29c p lb, 6 to 7 Ibs ea 
19 9 


23 @25c, Mich 26@26i%c, Tex 19@26c, 
western milk-fed chickens 25 @31c, 
orn-fed 23@29c, O and Mich scalded 


--c, western milk-fed fowls 21%4@ 
25e, corn-fed 21@22%c, roosters 16 
@i64.c, O and Mich scalded fowls 18 


@18l6c, ducks 20@24c. 
Vegetables 


At New York, brussels sprouts 7@ 
10c p qt, wax beans $1.75@2 p bskt, 





American Agriculturist 





If The Red Ball Is There 
The Quality Is There 


Look for the Red Ball when you buy 
arctics, light weight rubbers or any kind 
of rubber or woolen footwear. 

The Red Ball Trade Mark on footwear 
means it is 





You know “Ball-Band” Footwear. 

You have seen many satisfied men, women and 
children wearing it. 

Today, there are nine million people wearing 
“Ball-Band.” They buy it because it is the lowest 
Priced, when the cost per days wear is taken into 
Consideration. 

Sold by 55,000 dealers. 

Write for our free booklet, “More Days Wear.’ 
It shows all the different kinds of footwear bear- 
ing the Red Ball Trade Mark. If your dealer does 
not = “*Ball-Band” tell us, we'll see that you 
are fitted. : 


WASHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. COMPANY 
300 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 
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Pull This Load 
Over Rough Roads? 


Certainly not—only the steel rails keep the 
gigantic locomotive from miring down of 
its own weight. 

The same applies to tractors—the Bullock 
Creeping Grip travels on steel rails, lays 
its own track as it goes. No lost energy 
—no wasted fuel—every ounce of powef 
exerted at the drawbar in pull. 


ULLOC 


CREEPING—-GRIP 
Tractor 


No miring—no slipping wheels—no soil 
too wet or loose—no road too rough for 
the Bullock. The year ’round tractor— 
works when others can’t. 


Best for plowing and harrowing— can't 
pack the soil—will plow that “soft field. 
Unequaled for road work—furnishes sta- 
tionary power without blocking. Very easy 
to operate;the most economical to buy, results con 
sidered. Our 12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat- 
wheeled tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 
—patterned exactly after our larger and higher 
< priced machines. 
Write for par: 
ticulars an 
free “Creeping 
Grip” Book. 
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TVhree-Year-Old Ayrshire Cow That Went to the Head of Her Class 


This is Jean Armour 3d, an Ayrshire that recently produced 21,978.5 


pounds of milk which yielded 850.5 pounds of butter fat. 
owned by William P. Schanck of Avon, 


This cow is 


N Y. She comes from a long 


line of aristocratic blood, her dam and grandam being also famous in 


the show rings and testing stables. 


beets $2@2.75 p bbl, carrots $1.50@ 
2.25 p 100 bchs, short cut cauliflower 
$2@8 p bbl, long cut $1.50@2 or $1@ 
1.25 p cra, state and Jersey celery 
$2@2.50, Danish seed cabbages $40@ 
42 p ton, domestic $25@30, chicory $1 
p kskt, garlic 8c p Ib, kale $1 p bbl, 
lima beans $2.50 p bskt, nearby let- 
tuce 75c@$1.25 p 2-doz cra, parsley 
$1@1.25 p 100 behs, pumpkins $1.50 
Pp bbl, romaine $1 p cra, radishes $1 
00 bchs, Va spinach $1.25 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


OHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1916. . 38% 38 361 
1915. . 32 Me 30° 30 * 
1914.. 33% 83 33 
1916.. 35 33 31 
Butter 


At New York, supplies moderate, 
shipments from all sections showing 
reduction, resulting in larger  con- 
sumption of storage goods, export in- 
quiry fairly heavy. Higher than ex- 
tra emy butter 38@3S84c p Ib, extra 
emy 3742c, firsts 36@37e, held extras 
36@36%4c, finest dairy 37c. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, emy 40c p Ib 

sit Buffalo, N Y, emy 38c p Ib, dairy 


At Cleveland, O, cmy 39%c p Ib, 
dairy 36c. 

At Rochester, N Y, emy 38c p Ib. 
Pro mkts 

At Albany, N Y, cmy 36c p_ Ib, 
dairy 31c. 

At Columbus, 0, cmy 38c p Ib, 
dairy 30c. 

At Syracuse, N Y, dairy 37@40c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy 40c p Ib. 

- Elgin, Ill, best emy butter 36%4c 
Dp " 

Cheese 


At New York, market very firm, 
western held cheese selling in large 
lots as high as 23%c p lb, advances 
of %@*%ec p Ib noted. Held flat 
cheese quotable at 23@23%c, _ fey 


23%c, twins 23%%c, cheddars  23l4e, 
Single daisies 23%c, Wis twins, 
daisies and young America 2314c, 


held skim cheeese 19M%c. 





Holstein Prizes 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the 
Holstein-Friesian association, held at Worcester, 
Mass, iast month, the following resolution was 
adopted: ‘Resolved, that the committee on prizes 
he instructed to advise the officers of all fairs where 
the Holstein-Friesian association appropriates moneys 
for prizes, that this association will pay no money for 
prizes except for animals shown wherein the certifi- 
cate of registry establishing the identity and trans- 
fers —s the ownership have been presented ons 
proven at the time of showing the animals.’’—[F. 
Houghton of Brattleboro, Vt, Secretary. 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notices as much in 
advance as possible. 


Sectional Meetings 


Extension conference, New Brunswick, N J, Nov 27-28 

An cat jimeeting Am Oxford Down record asst 
cago Dee 7 

Burlington county boys’ contest, Mt Holly, N . 


N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J. Dec tH 4 

y Va state hort soé, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 3, °17 

. Y state fruit growers’ asen, Rochester, N Y, Jan 3-5 

eninsu'a hort soc, Dover, Del, Jan 8-10 

a Y state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y, Jan 9-10 

N Y state agri soc, Albany, N Y, Jan 18 
Y state assn union town agri socs, Albany, N Y, 


N Jan 18 
r Y state assn co agri socs, Albany. N Y. Jan 18 
os State board of agri, Harrisburg. Pa. 23-25 

breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Pa. Jan 23-25 


= ver“able growers’ aser. Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 22-95 
ate hort assn of Po. Warrishurg, Pa, Jan 23-25 
General Meetings 

Fourth national conference on marketin; 
and farm 
Feats. Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Dec 4-9 
arm credit section——workings wor federal far™f loan 





act, land settlement, tenantry, immigration, co-opera- 
tive banks and short term personal credits; marketing 
section—whole milk, co-operative marketing of grains, 
or in marketing other produce and _ live 
ock. C. W. Holman, secretary, 230 South La Salle 
4 Chicago. 
National grange meeting. Washington. D C. Nov 15-21 
American pomological soc, Washington, c 16-18 
Nov 


National grange meeting. Washington, DC, Nov 15-24 
Ninth national apple show, Spokane, Wash, 90-98 


Nov 
National Duroc-Jersey record assn, Peoria, Ill, Dec 2 
International live stock show, Chicago, Ill, | 2-9 
National swine growers’ assn, Chicago, 2-9 
U 8 live stock sanitary assn, Chicago, Des 5- T 
American assn of importers and breeders of Belgian 
draft horses, Chicago, 


National corn show. Minneapolis. Minn, Dec 11-16 
Farmers’ equity union, Omaha. Neb, Phang 20-22 
National western stock show, Denver, Col, Jan 20, °17 
National good roads show, Boston, Mass, Feb 5-9, °17 
St Louis spring flower show, Mar 15 8 "17 





Will county short course, Plainfield, Il, Jan 9-12 


Live Siock Sale Dates 


1916 
Nov 17-18 L & P Co, 
pavilion, Syrac 


use, 
21 E. A. Vandervort sale, Holsteins, Lidney, 





Holsteins, Syracuse sales 


Dec 5-6 L 8 S Co, pure-bred Holsteins. Brattle- 
boro, Vi 
7 F. W. Levis. dispersion of Winghocking 
herd, Holsteins, Chadds Ford, Pa. 


1917 
Jan 18 William Justice, dispersal entire herd, 
Holsteins, Louisville, O. | aig 
Feb 1-2 B. Sfssons’s Sons’ auction, Hoisteins, 


* Poughkeepsie. N Y. d 
6-7 Pure-bred L $3 S Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 


boro, Vt. ; 
Apr 2-3 Pwe- bred L S 8 Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 


ore, 
June 8-9 Pure. bred L S 8 Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


‘ 
SWINE BREEDERS 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
C. z. SRETTBLL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We have some fine, large ram lambs and a few good 
yearling ewes, bred to a great ram, for sale 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS. - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 








POULTRY BREEDLERS 


AT sOuR OWN PRICE 


Must be sold at once. This 
adv. will not appear again. 
100 single comb Ancona 
pullets. 50 silver Campine 
pullets. All extra fine 
prize winning stock. 

Maple Lawn Poultry Farm 
C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N.Y. 


Single. White Leghorns 
Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY Pedigreed 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. If you 
want good stock and a square deal we can please 
you. Send for catalog. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. ¥ 
a 


BREEDING STOCK 


om. —— and Partridge Wyandottes. Pekin and 
vue dt 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 














> . 
The F armer’s favorite fowl £0", ,°88 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest val- 
ues and a square deal guaranteed. 


Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.Y 


Cockerels, Puliets, Hens $1. 00 to $2.00 


Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, B. Mimees 
ampines, Anconas 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARMS, SEWARD, N. Y¥. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockorels from our high-producinc. tiapnested hens. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND), Cortland, N. Y. 














For Best Selections Order Now | __ 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks. S. C. Buff and 
White Leghorns. Approved breeding cockerels, so ~~ 
$8 each. OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, 


Turkeys 





at reduced prices for this month, 
. Bronze, Reds, White Holland end 
Narragansetts. Write your wants and we will quote 
special price. Also 60 breeds poultry, dogs and hares. 
Catalog free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


‘ (ors ay erases Toulouse Geese, In- 

[ty See ea vltey. dian Runner Ducks, 
bx })< Pure Honey, Bees and Queens. Write 
a for prices. Also Baby Chix for Spring 


delivery. 
The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y. 
They have size and color, 


R. C. Reds Cockerels, $1.50 to $3; 


The butcher gets the culls, 
Summerville, Jefferson Co., Pa, 











bred from good layers. 


pullets, $1 each 
MRS. JOHN KING, 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken. nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for = 
service. Write your wants to 
HOOD FARM - LOWELL, MASS. 











Berkshires of Quality 


| In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Du 
' 62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
| show boar, Service boars of all ages Fall pigs 
of real merit. including some genuine show pros 
{ pects Satisfaction guaranteed Prices consisten 
with quality 
1. Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London. O 














Bedminister 


minister Berkshires 


Herd sires, Rival’s Maiestic Boy, 146407. Mentor’s 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400. 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 

BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS.N. J. 


FIFTY SHOATS 


by our great herd boar Superb Lad. Far- 

rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- 

shires” for foundation animals. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Sons, Props. Seelyville, Pa 





SPECIAL ( OFFERI N IG 


75 head of fancy registered Berkshires, ages from ten 
weeks to one year old, that will make foundation 
stock. If you need a young boar, gilt, or a nice pig. 
we can supply you with it at once. Write what you 
want and we will be pleased to give description and 


prices. 
PRIDE HOME FARM, ° HOWARD, PA. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the = Pedigreed stuck Ss sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, 198, WILMINGTON, 0 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


A fine boar ready for service now. Also boars six 
months of age. Send for free circular. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, Box A, Bird-In-Hand, Pa, 











HICKORY RIDGE CHESTERS 


boars ready for service, sows open or bred to suit 
ree. Fall pigs, all pigs registered, 
W. H. PRESTON SPRINGWATER, N. ¥ 





: DUROC JERSEY SWINB 
Kinderhook PYieabuns’ Ass 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 


aa of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related 
Palmer, Sec-Treas., BFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. 


REGISTER) Chester White Pigs 
August and October farrow. Best strains. Prices rigtt. 
EUGENE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


TYPE POLAND 


BIG 

CHINAS. Spring anc fall 
or a 94 pigs. Also a Bg bred 

8 t 


yws. Prices righ 














HCRSE BREEDERS 


40 Head of Percheron 


and Belgian Stallions 
at Reasonable Prices. 


I handle more Percheron and Belgian stallions = 
reasonable prices than any dealer in 
are in the market for a good weanling or coming two. 
year-old stallion, write me. tf your neighborhood 
needs a first-class mature stallion, be sure to write me. 
If you want a good, aged, tried stallion cheap to 
work and breed, write me. Have a few real bargains 
that I have taken in on deals that I can sell from 
$300.00 to $400.00. If you have a good tried stallion, 
and want to exchange him for a young one, will give 
a reasonable deal. Buy a good weanling or coming 
two-year-old stallion and raise him up. eap way 
a good stalilon. Information and photos 
furnished on request. 
ALVIN O. TRACY, Marietta, Ohio 
Headquarters for Percheron and FPelsian Stallions at 
Farmers’ Prices. ‘Ssle barn in town, 


The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Club 


offers registered draft stallions, all ages, at bargain 
prices. Can furnish grade two-year-old fillies, weight 
1200 to 1500 pounds, carload lots 


E. S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Imported Belgian 
Stallion For Sale 


Goine cut of the horse business. Weight one ton. 
Age six years. Broken single or double Will go 
mywhere or do anything. Is straight. sound and 
gertie. Sorrel with white mane and tail. Close built 
and a beautiful animal. Write 


JUSTAMERE FARM. MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS. VT. 


SHETLAND PONIES 
If it’s Shetiand Ponies we have them. The 
quality you want et aprice you are willing to 
pay. Address Department eat D for catalog 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS, NorthBenton.0 - 

















Shetland and Resdes Pests pA shin. $40 to 


0. Yearlings $50 
to $60; two-vear < i $60 to $75 Mares thre~ to ten years 
$75 to $1 100 ; older ones $50 fo or spotted or solid colors, 
| Ad for children. TEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


SWINE BREEDERS 








cornenecuanenett 


Chemne White 


and Large 
Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


These are good large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and 
conformation. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 





Storer 














«« Tywacana Berkshires -; 


Sows bred tO Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS 
2 A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.1.,N.¥. 


Berkshires 


We have a nice lot of spring gilts that we will sell 
for $20 each. They are large and extra good. Buy 
at once. as they will not last long. 

KNOB HILL FARM, - - HONESDALB, PA 


Berkshire Boars 


Ready for service at farmers’ prices. 
We have five boars, good individuals, 
of true Berkshire type and of the best 


of breeding. 
PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 





U/CCUDETPNaeenenneEenaseneunenenenenaaNNs, 











GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 
. allages, both sexes. Bourbon 
Mulefoot Hogs Ria sns White Toten 


turkeys; colored aud white Muscovy, Pekin and Indian 
Runner ducks: Tculouse geese. Circular 
SPRINGDALE FARMS, RANDALL, N. ¥ 


O.[.C. PIGS 


now ready for shipment, Silver’s st 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, R, 1, CINC INNATUS, MN. ¥. 








10 gilts bred for March, 10 
open gilts, 50 Sept. pigs, all 
of the real big type Durocs, 
with quality. We ship on approval 
© J. MeLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


= O. lL C.’s Bred « at Greenbraes 
Best type of prolific. thrifty stock Descendants of 
Colonel Lee (prize boar) and Wiidwood Prince (§750 
for sale at very reasonable prices, Eastern 
‘. stock. Satisfaction guaravtecd 
° MONROE, NEW YORK 


Registe er Berkshires 


Write your wants, 
NORTH EAST, PA, 















Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. GRIMSHAW 


Will offer int for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
PAST VIEW FARM, LINWOOD, N. Y. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 

A gilt we sold a Kansas customer for $25 was first 
mrize and champion sow there this fall A boar we 
sold West zinia Berkshire Association weighs 700 
Gg 9 oo sows and young pigs of 














} thes n 
H. o | a i. i TARE ENDING, Box 10, DUNDEE.N. ¥, 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? ane are the Hogs. Al! ages for sale 
Write for prices, etc . 8. HALL, YARMDAL E. OHIO 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 
Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE SON , Onondaga Hill, N. ¥. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, aot 
prices. 











akin, at right 
HOME FABM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA, 
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Absolute Sale 


of the 


White City 
Holsteins 


November 21 
SIDNEY, N. Y. 


The Sale Includes 
King Walker 5th 


and no less 


to 30 Ibs. 


Korndyke Sonora Princess 29.84 


and three of her beautiful daughters. 
Here is a wonderful family. 


Mercedes Statesman Netheriond 
Lyons 2d, 30.64 


is represented by two fine daugh- 
ters, one by King Walker sth. 


Empress Korndyke Pontiac 


A daughter of the great Spring 
Farm King Pontiac. Dam by Korn- 
dyke Butter Boy. Second dam a 28- 
lb, daughter of King Segis Pontiac, 


Lady Victoria Walker 


A yearling daughter of King 
Walker sth and Lady Victoria 
Hengerveld Burke 3d, 29.73 Ibs. 


Daughters of 


Masterpiece Korndyke Butter Boy. 
Sir Johanna Lady Korndyke. 

King Walker. 

Spring Farm King Pontiac. 

Sir Fairview Korndyke. 

King of the Pontiacs 7th. 


The Best Bred and 
Best /udividual Bull 
Ever Offered in a 
Public Ring 


King Walker 5th fills my ideal as to 
just what a sire should be. He is a per- 
fect individual, beautifully built and his 
calves are living examples of his value 
as a dairy sire. No greater bull ever 
lived. He could not be bought were it 
not for the fact that White City Farm is 
offered for sale and I am therefore forced 
to sell everything. 


- His Sire—King Walker 

King Walker was the first bull of the 
breed to have a 30-lb. dam and grand- 
dam. King Walker was for a long time 
the sire of the world’s champion 32-lIb. 
heifer with first calf. He is the only sire 
to have 2 two-year-old daughters to make 
over 900 Ibs. butter and 20,000 Ibs. milk 
each, and he is also the only bull in the 
world whose dam, granddam and great 
granddam have each produced a 30-Ib. 
daughter and have a son to do the same. 


His Dam—Paula of Chagrin Falls 3d 


Conceded by all that have seen her to 
be one of the greatest cows living. Under 
strict official test for 100 days she pro- 
duced 10,112.9 Ibs. milk and 409 Ibs. but- 
ter and continued for the year under sem‘- 
official test, finishing with 987 Ibs. butter 
from 23,000 Ibs. milk after giving birth 
to two calves in eleven months. She has 
since finished her second semi-official test 
with over 21,000 Ibs. milk and 915 Ibs. 
butter. Her sister, from the same dam, 
made 900 Ibs. butter and 20,000 Ibs. milk 
as a two-year-old and made a world’s 
record in the 8 months after calving 
division of her class. The second dam 
is a maternal sister to the dam of Daisy 
Grace De Kol, the former champion four- 
year-old with over 1200 Ibs. butter in one 
year 


conditioning whatsoever 


Without any 

Paula of Chagrin Falls 3d, entered a 
show ring for the first time this past 
week at the National Dairy Show and 
handily won second prize only to the 
great Minerva Beets. 


King Walker 5th Stands Without 
a Peer 


Send For The Catalog 


The Greatest You Ever Saw 


White City Stock Farm 
FE. A. VANDERVORT, Prop. 
SIDNEY, - NEW YORK 


than fifteen of his 
beautiful daughters from dams up 
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HE greater part of these 
to freshen. 


to the public desirable stuff 
would like to be treated. If 


ments, but if interested write 
of November. 


Greenwood, N. Y. 


Se ec lal LL 


Allegany-Steuben 
| Holstein-Friesian 


Club 


WNINLODEOAL LULU LTE 


120 HEAD 120 


The date, November 22-23, 1916 
The place, Hornell, N. Y. 
at the Fair Grounds 


OMANI ETM 


120 head of pure-bred cattle and many 

with A. R. O. records. Well-bred, good individuals. 
Tuberculin tested. This is to be the sale of the season, 
and you cannot afford to miss it. 
and it is our purpose to establish a reputation for offering 


these come. We are also offering a few heifer calves anda 
few cows to freshen in the spring. You will be able to 
select anything you want in car load lots. 

We haven’t room to mention the separate consign- 


Sales Committee—E. R. Crandall, Andover; 
Morton, West Almond; D. M. 


Manager of Sale—E. E. Poole, Alfred, N. Y. 
Auctioneers—Col. B. V. Kelley and Col. Geo. E Baxter. 


L. H. BURDICK, Secy, Hornell, N.Y. 


















are cows just fresh or about 


This is our second sale 


and treat every one as we 
you are in need of such as 


for a catalog after the roth 


Frank 
White, Bath; N. E. Costen, 
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East Ri ig 
Grade Holeteins fe or sale 


1 cows, high grade, fresh and due to calve 

soon. Not common black and white cows, 
but cows that are bred for milk. ~The kind that 
fill the If you want the best, try a few 
from this herd. 


12 registered bulls, all ages. 
20 high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. 0, CORTLAND, N.Y. = 
"Phone 14F5 "Phone 43F2 McGraw > 


Buy Holsteins Now! 


They increase in val 
gradabull and heifer molten’ S t00 ence cae et 
Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 


Two entire herds of Registered Holstein: 
Registered stock of a!) ages ‘and kinds. oe 
CORTLAND, N. ¥% 


J. A. LEACH 























Spot Farm Holsteins $15| 


A son of Pontiac Eee with) 
30-Ib. dam, and ugh-} 
ters, % Holstein ‘heifer calves, 
$15° each, express paid in lots of 


5. 60 high grade heifers, 1 to 3 
years old. 5 to $75. each. 2e 
M00 cache et ky 
~~ bul wes a tw 











Toho Cc. Reagan, Tally, N N. .Y. 








Fairview Farm — zorn_Svthiti 
**Production’’ our Watchword 
FOR SALE 


146—Bull calf, dropped May 27, 1916. - Solid cola 
Titent fawn), black tongue and switch. Sire, Lout 
Torono 106614, the bull whose dam ‘and two grand 
dams average 14,261 Ibs. 4 ozs. thilk, 966 Jbs 13. oz 
butter. Dam, Figgis 85th of Hood von 258727, = 
sooiater of merit daughter of Pogis 9th of Hood Farm 
S ozs. milk, 410 ihe butter as 2 








= Ibs. 3 
toe ti old. si 
YMOND L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 
Here isa Look This = 
Real Snep ! $350. Over Coretully 3 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull 

Ready for Service : 

Two years old, fine ky almost entirely = 

white. Sired by “IT” (37.21 Ibs.) and out of a = 

22-lb. daughter of King of the Pontiacs, the most = 
famous bull of the breed. A wonderful bargain! 

Stevens wenn docmasionsen Liverpool, N. Y. : 


Ee 
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Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, al 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street. Svracuse, New Yor) 














1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our vwo herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac ee and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


eH. KNAPPason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 
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GRADE HOLSTEINS 
200 


nic “ly 
milkers. : 
100 large two and three year old heifers = 
that are bred to good registered Hol- = 
stein bulls. We have the largest = 


all large 
ll-bred, 
heavy 


fresh cows and springers, 
fine individuals, young, we 
marked and extra 


herd of fine grace Holsteins in this : 
great dairy section. If you want : 
good cows don’t forget to visit us =: 


before you purchase. : 

Better wire us to meet you at the : 
train. : 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. = 
Office 50 Clinton Ave., Telephone 116 or 1476 M : 





Vanderkamp Farms 
JUDGE SEGIS ey e305 junior 


3-year-old daughter and a yearling 21-Ib. daughter. 
The best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He 





has five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 26.511 Ibs. butter in 7 days Ay 4.65% fat, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.2 fat. | 3 


fay “A. R. 0. dams. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A few of his bull calves for sale. 


F. C. SOULE & SONS 


600 COWS 


“oming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


wo to five months old, sired by sf i bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 4 Ibs. butter in 
7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk Ek. isis fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid individuals, from tested 
dam F. A. TINKER HERKIMER, WN. Y. 


BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE | 


Eight months old bull out of A. R. O. dam. More 


white than black. $60. 
SABARAMA FARM - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y \ 














-\H. H, WHEELER, - 





GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves of fine breeding and conformation for sale 


TAMWORTHS 


Order your fall pigs now 
UPLAND FARMS. IPSWICH, MASS. 

















MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves, $10 to 
$15 each, express paid in lots of 
five. Four registered heifer calves, 
eight weeks old, extra fine, very 
cheap for the quality. Registered 
bull calves from $25 up. Regis- 
tered yearlings, heifers and cows 
in calf to Ormsby Jane King. 
Write for literature and par- 
ticulars. 

Cc. W. ELLIS, JB., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 
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Attention!: 


= The price of milk hagincreased. This is the time 
to improve your herd. I have a few Holstein bull 
= calves bred in the purple. Who wants one at a 
= reasonable price? 


_ BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. - 


tein 


pretense 





Fox Farm Jerseys, Service 

B ll Gedney Farm ‘‘ Oxford ’’ 
ULIS” Fox Farm ‘‘ Golden Jolly”’ 

Sires of three thrifty, large 7 months bulls. 

Price, registered, on cars $65.00 

H.C. Smith, 1548 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





Fount tite Pure Bred Holstein Buil 
born pd 20. 1916. He is sired by Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th, who at six years of age is 
the sire of 20 A. R. O. daughters, and he is also the 
sire of the young bull, Ormsby Jane King. that re- 
cently sold for $20,000. The dam of this bull has a 
record of 454 Ibs. of milk and 20.425 Ibs. of butter 
in seven days. She is sired by one of the best sons 
of Pontiac Korndyke. Here is a chance to get a half- 
brother to the $20,000 bull. He is nicely marked, 
straight and well grown, and about ready for service. 
Price if taken soon $125, with all papers. 

WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥. 





40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORE 


For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 .- rn 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulla 


J. R, FROST MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUN: 








NOW OFFERING bull calf born March 11, 1916, good 
size, very handsome individual, beautifully marked, % 
white. Sire was by best son of King of the Pontiacs 
out of a daughter of Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam is# 
ex-world’s champion 4-year 
If you want a real ong 
. Foster 
Address 


sister to Agatha Pontiac, 
old butter cow. Price $150. 
buy this calf. We have cheaper ones. I. 
Owego, N. Y.; E. H. Foster, Barton, N, Y. 
qorreapendence to Barton, N. Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers for sale Holstein bull, born November, 1915 
=e a son of Pietje 22d Woodcrest Lad, and out of 
29.17-lb. daughter of Hengerveld Butter Boy De Kol 
Dam a 11.92-Ib. two-year-old, her dam 27.87 Ibe 
Color mostly white. Write for price. A 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. 


Harbor Hill 7 


A healthy herd of high producers 
Send for sale list. 
Roslyn, N.Y. 


C. H. Hechler, Supt. 
READY for 


BU isk: SERVICE 


whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. For photo and pedigree, 
Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Y- 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥- 


A Pure Bred Bull ready for Nov. and Dec. 


use, with all papers. ao 
$90. Also a June calf from a 33-Ib. sire and an 18-! 

better for $50. Send for photos and breeding. Bro - 
Bros., Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. 


Eight head of Reg. Cattle f for sale, 
No pedierecs. “Come and sce! > ae. ong reese By ‘ea, 
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Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story --— By Victor Bridges 


Two Calls to London--XXI 


xs ELL, this is a pretty 
3 sort of nuisance,” he 
remarked. 

There was a chorus 
of “What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“T am afraid I shall 
have to go up to Lon- 
don tonight. There's 
—there’s some confounded trouble 
about a trusteeship or something—I 
don't quite understand from the wire; 
but they want me to come and talk 
it over as soon as possible.” 

Everybody except myself hastened 
to express their sympathy. 

“Oh, it doesn’t really matter,” said 
Maurice. “I have no doubt I shall 
be able to get down again tomorrow, 
or a latest the day after. You mustn’t 
think of breaking up the party—any 
of you. I dare say this silly business 
won't keep me more thana fev hours, 
after all, and Aunt Mary will be only 
too delighted to look after you. Ah, 
here she is.” 

Aunt Mary, who had just joined us 
from the hall, was immediately ac- 
quainted with the mews. 

“Must you really go, Maurice 
dear?” she said. “What a_ horrid 
nuisance! I suppose you have _ to 
catch the nine-fifty from Woodford. 
Of course, I won't hear of anyone 
cutting short their visit. Stuart will 
play host for you while you are away, 
and we'll manage to amuse ourselves 
somehow.” 

“Yes,” said Maurice, looking at me 
with a friendly smile. You'll see to 
things, won’t you, old chap? I'll just 
run in now and put my traps. up. 
Dinner at the usual time, of course.” 

As he spoke the dressing gong 
sounded and we all trooped into the 
house. 

I made my way up to my own 
room, where I lit a cigaret and set 
down on the bed. 

“Now, what the dickens,” said I 
to myself, “can have been in that 
wire?” 

It was not York’s fault that I took 
no part in the cricket match. His 
persistent and pathetic appeals to me 
at breakfast to fill the vacant place 
in his eleven were worthy of a more 
hopeful cause. 

While the preparations for the 
game were on foot I strolled about 
with Miss York, keeping a watchful 
eye for Billy. I don’t think I showed 
any outward symptoms of disturb- 
ance, but my interview with Mercia 
on the previous day had left me very 
uneasy in my mind, and I was 
naturally anxious to hear if Billy had 
made any further discoveries. 

Besides, I felt sure that in some 
way or other Maurice's hurried de- 
parture for London was connected 
with my humble affairs—a fact which 





~by no means relieved my perplexity. 


Whom he could have heard from. un- 
less it was the missing “Da Costa” 
(whom I imagined to be none other 
than my old friend “Francis’”), I was 
quite unable to conceive. 

Lady Baradell, Aunt Mary and Sir 
George came out just before the 
match started. Baradell himseif had 
been persuaded by the energetic York 
to don flannels, though, as he nathet- 
ically observed, he had not touched a 
cricket bat for a dozen years. 

The rest of us established ourselves 
in chairs under the shade of a couple 
of large elm trees, and resolutely pre- 
pared to take an interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Lary Baradell glanced 








across at her husband with an expres- 
sion of amusement. 

“Charles looks charming,” she ob- 
served to Miss York. “Your brother's 
clothes fit him to perfection. I hope 
he won't get too excited.” 

“You're not to laugh at him, my 
dear,” said Aunt Mary. “I think it’s 
simply splendid of him to play. I 
am sure he is setting an example to 
all of us—especialiy to you, Stuart.” 

“Charles,” remarked Lady Bara- 
dell, “always sets an example. It’s his 
profession.” 

Miss York laughed. 

“Do you set an example, too, Mr 
Northcote?” she inquired, turning 
to me. 

“Only on the principle of the ‘awful 
warning,’”’ I said; “but it’s just as 
effcctive.” 

“Mr Northcote,” put in Lady Bara- 
dell softly, “is a law to himself. It is 
a very convenient arrangement if one 
has the strength of mind for it.” 

“Who's this coming?” interrupted 
Aunt Mary suddenly. 

We all glanced up in the direction 
she was looking, and there, just clam- 
bering over the stile that led into 
the field, was a figure in gray flannels 
which I recognized at once as Billy. 

I hastened to explain. 

“He’s a man named Logan,” I said. 
“who's staying at the Plough. We 
met him when we were out shooting, 
and Maurice asked me to invite him 
up to the cricket.” 

Aunt Mary, who was evidently the 
sowl of hospitality, beamed good- 
naturedly. 

“Oh, how very nice!" she said. 
“Perhaps he’d piay.” 

“T dare say he would, if you asked 
him,” I replied mischievously, get- 
ting up from my chair. 

Billy, who has never suffered from 
shyness, came. straight across to 
where we were sitting, and took off 
his hat. In a few words I made the 
necessary introductions. 

“I am so glad you were abie to 
come, Mr Logan,” said Aunt Mary 
graciously. ‘“‘Won’'t you take part in 
the game for us? Captain York is 
one man short, and I know he'd be 
delighted if you would help him.” 


The Game 


I watched Billy’s face with quiet 
enjoyment. . 

“T am afraid cricket is not much in 
my line,” he replied politely. “In 
fact, to tell the truth, I have never 
even seen it since I was at _ school. 
But surely Mr Northcote is playing.” 

“Mr Northcote is doing nothing of 
the kind,” I observed, with a threat- 
ening look. at Billy. “He knows his 
limitations.” 

“Uncommon modest chap, North- 
cote,” put in Vane, with a chuckle, 
“especially on a hot day.” 

The match started, and for the 
next half-hour our comments were 
chiefly confined to laudatory ejacula- 
tions, such as “Good shot, sir,” “Oh, 
pretty stroke.” 

Knowing nothing about the phrase- 
olozy of the game, I was careful to 
follow Vane’s lead in this respect, a 
piece of strategy which I noticed that 
Billy was also adopting. 

When York was eventually bowled 
for thirty-six, in a well-intentioned 
but misdirected effort to hit the ball 
into the neighboring county of Nor- 
folk, I thought the time had arrived 
for a little private conversation with 
William. 

I nudged him gently so as to give 
him the tip, and then getting up from 





my chair I suggested that we should 
stroll round to the pavilion and con- 
gratulate the dismissed batsman upon 
his impressive performance. 

“I’m glad you got a move on,” said 
Billy, as soon as we were out of 
hearing. “I’ve some pretty interest- 
ing news for you, my son. And 
what’s more, I’m dying for a smoke.” 

“Well, we'll just go and pat York 
on the _ back first,” I said. ‘Lady 
Baradell’s sure to be watching us.” 

Billy looked at me suspiciously. 

“Who is Lady Baradell?” he asked. 
“Seems to me you've been keeping 
her dark. Another of ‘em—eh?” 

“Lady Baradell,” I answered chter- 
. “is a very charming woman, 
but she doesn’t come into our par- 
ticular trouble—at least, not  offi- 
cially.” 

“T see,” said Billy. 

We caught York at the entrance 
to the pavilion, flushed with his ex- 
ertions and magnificent in a red and 
yellow blazer. I introduced Billy as 
the gentleman who had rescued me 
from the marshman, and we chatted 
away for a few minutes about the at- 
tempted crime, and congratulated 
York upon his spirited innings. 

“You're the hero of the hour,” I 
said, waving my hand toward the 
small group under the elm trees; “go 
ard receive your iavrels.” 

He sauntered off, protesting with 
true English mock modesty that he 
had played “a rotten innings,” and 
Billy and I made our way to a 
deserted bank on the farther side of 
the field. 


“Not bad news, I hope, Billy?” said 
I, a little anxiously. 
“Tt’s not altogether serene,” he 


answered, in a rather erave voice 
“I’m afraid your girl’s in a bit of a 
mess.” 

My heart seemed to tighten. 

“Nothing serious yet,’ he added 
quickly; “but those beauties up at 
the Hollies have found out, somehow, 
that she met you yesterday, and, un- 
less I'm badly mistaken, they've 
locked her up.” 

“How did you hear this?” I de- 
manded. 

“Through the window,” said Billy. 
“If it had only been a little wider 
open I'd have heard a lot more, but 
fresh air’s death to a dago.” 

He lit his pipe and puffed away 
energetically for a moment. 

“IT climbed up the drain-pipe,”” he 
added. “It was as easy as falling 
off a tree.” 

“You're a brick, Billy,” T said 
warmly. “What did they actually 
say?” - 

“Well, you know the way dagoes 
jabber — half-Spanish, half-English, 
and going nineteen to the dozen all 
the time. As far as I could hear— 
I was hanging on by my eyelids ali 
the time, you must remember—some- 
one had sent a message telling them 
that you and Mercia had been spend- 
ing the afternoon together 

“They were devilish sick about it, 
and seemed to be discussing what to 
do with her. The gentleman who 
plugged vou was very viciois. If he'd 
been running the show, I wouldn't have 
given twopence for Mercia’s chances; 
but fortunately old Dot-and-carry- 
one’s the top dog there. He stuck it 
out that there must be no violence at 
present, and the others finally agreed 
with him.” 

“He’s lucky,” I said grimly. 

Billy nodded. 

“Damned lucky,” he repeated. “If 
they’d come to any other conclusion I 








should have plugged the bunch of 
them through the window. I had my 
gun on me. As things turned out, [ 
thought it best to postpone the pic- 
nic.” 

“It won't be for long,” I said. “We 
must have Merca out of that tonight, 
whatever happens.” 

“Yes,” agreed Billy gently. “I think 
it’s time we led trumps, What's your 
news?" 

Without waste of words [ told him 
about my conversation with Mercia 
and the arrival of the mysterious wires 
for Maurice. 

“By Jove!” he said, staring at me 
thoughitully, “that does open up mat- 
ters a bit. Fancy Northcote being that 
villian Prado! I always heard he was 
an Englishman, but I didn't believe 
it. No wonder you’re unpopular, my 
lad.”’ 

“I'd like to know how he escaped,” 
I said, “and what this infernal league 
is that’s on his track.” 

Billy smiled. 

Laying Plans 


“A man like Prado,” he answered 
ironically. “is likely to be out when 
people start blowing up his palace, L 
shouldn't wonder in the least if he did 
it himself and used the chance to 
sneak out of the country. As for the 
league—well, you know as well as I 
do what these rotten little South 
American states are like. 

“Prado probably belonged to some 
secret society that helped him murder 
Solano and bag the presidency; and 
then, when he'd got the job, I’ve no 
doubt he rounded on them. They must 
have some pretty strong reasons for 
chasing him round the world like 
this.”’ 

“Well, strong reasons or not,” [ 
said, “I’m going to fetch Mercia out 
of that house tonight and take her up 
to London. I shan’: rest till I know 
she’s safe with the Tregattocks.” 

“I’m with you,” said Billy simply. 
“How do we work it?” 

I thought rapidly. 

“We'll take a tip from Maurice,” 1 
said. “You go back to Woodford and 
send me a wire about five o’clock say- 
ing that I’m wanted in London imme- 
diately. That will give me an excuse 
for getting away. I'll tell them that 
I’m going to motor up, and then ['ll 
drive over and meet you at the 
Plough.” 

Billy nodded. 

“Right you are,” he said. “I'll see 
the car’s ready.” Then he chuckled. 

“We ought to have quite a cheery 
little evening,” he added, rubbing his 
hands together. 

“It’s business, Billy,’”’ I said, “not 
pleasure. We don't want any fighting 
if we can get Mercia away without.” 

“There’s a precious fat chance of 
that,” observed Billy. “I can see old 
Dot-and-carry-one handing her over 
with his blessing—can’t you?” 

“He can take his choice,” I an- 
swered. 

There was a short silence. 

“And what's the next move when 
we get to London?” inquired Billy. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“It’s not much good making plans,” 
I said. ‘‘Man_ proposes and Senor 
Juarez disposes. The only thing I’ve 

{To Page 22] 








Very New and Guod Looking Are These Seven Shirt Waist Models—See description on page 2°. 
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Money-Saving 
Stove Book 














Mail postal today, get 
manufacturers’ wholesale | 
prices—see color illustra- 
tions of beautiful, newest 
style stoves and ranges. 


Cash or Easy Payments 

80 days’ trial—360 days’ a: 

proval test—$100,000 Guar 

gatee. a Batis- 
ed customers, e 

freight and ship within 
4 hours rite today, 


Ask for Catalog No. 100 | 


Kalamezoo Stove Co. .': 


| 





yO Stoves, 
ranges, gas 
= stoves, furnaces, 
= white enameled metal 
kitchen kabinets and 
tables; 8 ertalogs— 
please say which you 
want. 


Kalamazoo 





Direct to You 








GENUINE MARACAIBO 


COFFEE 


Hot Off the Roaster 
From tmporter Direct 


POUNDS $40 


Bean or Ground mann 


Delivered Free 


within 300 miles (10c. extra if sent C. O. D.) 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
Order from nearest point, 


Yan b 


50 Barclay St, N York 
Dept. A, 330 Marke: St., Pittaburgh, Pa. 
STOVES & 


| HOOSIER fawces FREE 


To in your own home 80 days free, no matter where 
you live. Show your friends. Send it back at our ex- 
pense if you do not want to keepit. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in daily use. Perfect bakers, efficient heaters, made 
of high grade material, beautifully finished, smooth de- 
= sign, guaranteed for years b 
our Two Million Dollar Bon 
Ask your dealers to show 
you Hoosier Stoves. Write 
for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing 
large assortment of sizes 
and designs to select from, 
explaining our free trial. 
Send postal today. Write 
your name and address 
plainly. No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
147 State St., Marion, ind. 


Make’30-t060 Weekly 


selling our new unequalled gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for light- 
ing city and rural homes, 6 
halls, churches. Most 






































eheaperthan gas or electricity. Cuar- 
unteed five years. Everyone a possi-§ 
ble customer. Noexperience neces- 


sary. Exclusive territory free. 
Write today. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 


408 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Given ©" 


= Pencils, Knife, é 





’en holder, Era- 
ser, for selling 12 ages 
sets Xmas Post Cards at 10 cts. aset. Write 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 126 Mili St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


Will you give one family 
i se 
MERRY 


XMAS 
DINNER? 


Wes 
agonts— you 
the host. 
900,000 poor peo- 
1 le cheered last 
mae in the 
Ss. by The 
Salvation 
.rmy. 
Holp ue in this 
way to get close 
to these people, 
tive them at 
east one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
218 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 





re but your 
are 


























Homeward Bound After School 


That Lad of Settler Armour’s 
BENNETTE PROUT 
{Two part boys’ and girls’ story] 


Part II 
When a boy is in a hurry, it doesn’t 
take long to swim twenty feet, and 
Billy was in a decided hurry. And 


when a horse is half scared to death, 
and undeservedly whipped in the 
bargain, she’ll go as fast as she’s able. 
And a tightly built sledge makes a 
fair raft for a minute or two. And 
any cow will keep her head out of 
water as long as she can if she finds 
herself afloat. And all six-year-old 
boys know enough to sit tight in such 
a predicament as Bennie was in, and 
in what seemed like a mere flash of 
time, but was really one minute and 
six seconds, the entire Armour family 
and all their belongings were on the 
other side of the creek, and Bessie at 
once declared that yelling did it. 


“Father yelled like a demon, and 
frightened the rest of us so that we 
all yelled as hard as he did,” she 


gasped, through teeth still chattering 
with excitement, and half ashamed of 
her recent tears. 

“Now, we'll drive right into the 
house, Letty,” said the dripping Mr 
Armour, unstringing a key from his 
belt and opening the mighty padlock 
on the wide door. 

“Get out some dry clothes for us as 
quick as you can, Letty,” commanded 
Mr Armour. He and Billy made a 
hasty readjustment of apparel in the 
lean-to, while Mrs Armour put Bennie 
into blankets. 

“Here, Billy, rub down old Debby 
right away. Bessie, you work on Boss. 
Leave the door open, Letty, until I get 
a torch started in the fireplace.” 

“That’s one of my best blankets, 
Billy,” objected his mother, as he 
worked rapidly on the shivering horse. 

“The blankets will wash, Letty, and 
the horse is our dependence. If Debbs 
doesn’t stop her shaking soon I shall 


give her half a_ bottle of the hot 
drops.” 

But Debbs got better, and before 
long stood happily on a fat bed of 


cornstalks and ate the generous sup- 
per that Mr Armour brought from the 
wrecked barn with the aid of a torch, 
for it was very dark by this time, and 
storming fiercely. 

Billy, lounging before the warmth 
of the fire, looked up at one of the 
tiny windows suddenly. Something 
made him do it. He caught the shad- 
owy glimpse of a dark, evil face, and 
as he stared with incaught breath, it 
went away. Before Billy could tell 
there came a queer, hesitating but 
persistent knock on the door. Mr 
Armour looked up with a_ puzzled 
frown. While he was reaching for his 
rifle the knock came again. 

“Take Bessie and stay over there in 
the shadow behind Debby,” he whis- 
pered to his wife. 

He opened the door, and a man with 
a shotgun over his shoulder walked 
in without invitation. 

“Good evening, stranger, 
bled in a heavy voice. 

He was a huge man, with a swarthy 


” 


he mum- 


beard. An old fur cap was pulled 
well down over his eyes. 

“T’m glad to find a house here. 
Didn't know there was one. Reck- 
oned I'd have to tramp for. shelter 
about all night.” 

“T'm sorry I can’t keep you if you 
planned to stay here,” said Mr Armour 
firmly 

“Can't keep me! Why not? You've 
got a loft,” sputtered the man angrily. 


a loft?’ 
“Anybody 


“Tiow do you know I've got 

The man lookedgaway. 
ean tell from the outside.” 

Mr Armour saw him looking greedily 
at the supper kettle, so he picked up 
a wooden bowl and a pewter spoon, 
remarking, “You can have some sup- 
per if you can’t stay all night.” 

The man ate hungrily and asked for 
more. As he set down the bow! after 
the second helping Mr Armour said 
to him, “There’s blood on your face.” 

He flashed a startled, hateful look 
at Mr Armour, and after a minute 
pulled off his cap. A wide, cruel, re- 
pulsive gash extended half way across 
his forehead. It was swollen and 
dangerous. 


“Stubbed my toe,” stammered the 
intruder. 

Billy thought it looked like a cut he 
had seen on a man’s face who had 
been struck by a tiny branch from a 
falling tree. 

“Got any asked the 
visitor. 

Mr Armour rummaged among the 
household goods packed on the sledge 
and pulled out a_ hair-cloth trunk. 

“T’ll doctor the place, 
can’t get at it,”’ he said crisply. 

The man assented with a sullen nod. 

First, he washed it carefully with a 
suds from a cake of the _ precious 
white soap so difficult to get, but Mr 
Armour was not a smaill-minded man 
and the wound was severe. 

“It'll have to be sewed up,” he told 
the man. 

“All right,” mumbled the fellow in 
his queer, heavy voice. 

Mr Armour threaded a needle with 
silk and took a few quick stitches. 

Billy, watching the patient, did not 
see him wince once, although he knew 
it hurt. 

“Now,” said Mr Armour, “you go 
out to the bank of the creek and fol- 
low it for about four miles that way,” 
pointing as he spoke, “and you'll come 
to a big cabin. They'll keep you all 
night.” 

Mr Armour meant go. There was 
no doubt about his tone and manner. 
The man looked up at him, half 
laughed in an angry, impudent way, 
then picked up his cap and went, 
muttering something about’ turning 
anybody out on a stormy night, and 
that the folks would be sorry that did 
it. He slammed the door furiously 
behind him. 

Another Visitor 

“Bolt it,” commanded Billy’s father. 

Mr Armour began to hang blankets 
over the windows. 

“No,” Mrs Armour sighed as she 
dished the supper, “I don’t like his ap- 
pearance. I hope he won’t come 
again.” 

It seemed to Billy that he had only 
stretched out on the shakedown be- 
side Bennie, when he opened his eyes 
to see a faint light through the 
blankets at the windows. He also 
heard a weak whine and a_ feeble 
scratching at the door. Billy’s boy 
heart bounded. It sounded exactly 
like a dog. He crept out of bed softly 
so as not to wake the others, and 
opened the door a crack. A small, 
shaggy dog peered piteously up at 
him. Billy cpened the door a_ bit 
wider and it sidled in, evidently very 
tired. 

“What’s the matter, Billy?” called 
his mother. Instantly everybody was 
sitting up and exclaiming at the dog, 
which crouched shivering before the 
fireplace where a few coals from last 
night’s log remained. It eyed each 
one anxiously. 

“Well, well,” ‘said Mr Armour, 
“folks must be thicker in this part of 
the. world than I thought. He must 
belong to someone not far away.” 

Mrs Armour set some food before 
the queer little visitor and it ate as if 
half starved. Afterward it looked 
around gratefully, and with more con- 


liniment?” 


fidence. 
“O, father,” cried Billy, eagerly, .“T 
wish we could keep him. See him 


lean his head against my knee.” 

“He may have an owner, Billy, and 
you and I have quite a family to pro- 
vide for now.” 

One of the 
dog sprang up 
bark. 

“There,” 
be the trouble. 


and the 
and a 


bleated, 
a growl 


lambs 
with 


said Mrs Armour, “that’ll 
He’ll want to eat the 


lambs.” 
Bessie brought one of the lambs 
and showed it to the dog. He had 


evidently never seen one, for he ap- 
peared much puzzled, but he did not 
show any fight. 

The third visitor during their first 
twenty-four hours arrived that after- 
noon. 

A little man came through the 
clearing as Mr Armour was looking 
over the fallen tree. He proved to be 
Mr Grant, their neighbor four miles 
up the creek. 

“What do you think of this?” asked 
Mr Armour, showing him the stump 
from which the tree had been neatly 
felled with a keen ax. 

“Hum,” answered Mr Grant, “I 


seeing you - 


American Agriculiurist 


don’t want to raise mischief, but that 
family that squatted on this tract be- 
fore you bought it might be up to 
revenge. The state drove them off 
twice.”’ 

“Where are they now?” asked Mr 
Armour. 

“They are squatting on the Newman 
tract, two miles south of you.” 


“So we have neighbors as near as 
that?” ejaculated the astonished Mr 
Armour. 

“They’re a bad lot,” declared Mr 
Grant. 


Hereupon Mr Armour described his 
first visitor and asked Mr Grant if he 
had seen him. 

“He didn’t come near me,” answered 
the little man. ‘‘Why should he, when 
he was only two miles from his own 
home? For you have exactly de- 
scribed the head of the squatter gang. 
They call themselves Pratt. ~He just 
wanted to look you all over. If I were 
you, I’d be on the watch for him. He 
may intend you some harm.” 

Mr Grant told Mrs Armour that he 
had come over to see if she had any 
fruit juices. 

“My little girl has been sick,” he 
went on, “and she cries for plums. 
She doesn’t have much appetite, and 
we thought some kind of fruit might 
start her to eating.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs Armour. “I'll 
give you some apple jelly, and some 
dried berries, and I can space a bottle 
of my currant wine. We’re all well.” 

“T’ll bring you over some honey,” 
promised the pleased Mr Grant. “I 
found a bee tree last week.” 

“That'll be wekcome,” said Mrs Ar- 
mour, “‘we’re lacking sweets.” 

“Well, well,””, commented Mr Ar.- 
mour as Mr Grant went away, “three 
visitors already.” 

“And they all wanted help,” smiled 
Mrs Armour. 

“That’s better than our needing it,” 
Mr Armour smiled back. 

An hour later Billy and his father 
fed the animals in the rude shelter 
they had erected the first thing that 
morning. 

“It’s Sunday,” said Mr Armour, re- 
gretfully, but the animals will suffer 
from it as well as ourselves if we keep 
them here until the barn can be fixed. 
We’ll make a shelter as simply as we 
can, and. take them out of the cabin.” 

It had not been a long or difficult 
task with the tent cloth for a roof 
and cornstalks braced with logs for 
siding. Now, the dog which Billy had 
named Shep, tagged them at every 
step of their going to and fro. Sud- 
denly Shep paused with one paw up- 
lifted, and growled. He was looking 
toward a thick clump of cedars back 
of the cabin. He sniffed and barked 
excitedly. 

Mr Armour went to the makeshift 
stable of Boss and Debs several times 
during the night. He carried a torch 
and his rifle, and once he discovered 
the tracks of a man, but nothing was 
molested. 

“We must get the barn fixed as soon 
as possible, Billy,’’ he said at break- 
fast. I went out to those cedars at 
daylight and three men have been 
there, probably to watch us.” 

Mrs Armour gave a dismayed ejacu- 
lation. 

“Don’t be scared, Letty,” admon- 
ished Mr Armour, “they won’t be able 
to harm us if we are prudent. They 
won't dare.” 

He remembered about the rifle prac- 
tice, and Bessie and Mrs Armour went 
bravely at it after breakfast, creating 
a good deal of merriment for Billy, 
who was already a good shot for a 
young boy. Repairing the barn was 
slow work. It snowed heavily and 
steadily all the week, hindering prog- 
ress, but keeping intruders away. The 
snow did not drift in the woodland as 
in the open country, and Mr Armour 
worked determinedly, with Billy to 
help, and at last it was completed. 

Then Mrs Armour announced that 
the meal was gone, and that she her- 
self was shelling the corn, so_ that 
father might go to mill as early as 
possible. So Mr Armour decided to 
start before the snow grew deeper, 
and the whole family worked late that 
evening preparing for his journey- 
Even Bennie shelled a large bow! full 
of corn. 

During the night the Armours were 
awakened by the angry barking of 
Shep. Mr Armour grew uneasy and 
went to the barn with a torch. Sure 
enough, there were the tracks of @ 
big man again. Debbs was sniffing ex- 
citedly at something in her manser- 
Before her was a curious mixture of 
corn and dirty, queer-looking stuf 
that her master feared to be poison- 
He was just in time to snatch another 
mess of the death-dealing fodder 
away from Boss, who was about to lap 
her portion. 

“Letty,” said Mr Armour, returning 
to the house, “get me something to 
eat. T am going to start for mill at 
once.” o 

“But it is only one o’clock, father. 
remonstrated the mother. 

“Tt know, but the moon fsshining. © 
will put the load on Debbs’s back and 
It will be the quickest w@v 


lead her. will 
in this deep snow. Our enemies 
probably not come back before J 
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HEN “getting up"’ cold 

winter mornings, or when 
going out into zero weather, 
that’s whenthe wonderful warmth ¥; 
of the scientific VELLASTIC]. 
underwear is most appreciated. 


VELLASTic 


UNDERWEAR 
The velvety fleece is warm and 
luxurious to the body and baffles 
thecold. The elastic ribbed outer 
fabric gives glove-like fit and ease 

of movement. VELLASTIC 
comes out of the wash like new. 


Men, Women, Children 








that, too—if you want more 
income, Easy tolearn. Steady work at home the 


rite today, to Auto- wie Hosie: 
Co inc, Desk97W 147 Franklin St. Buffalo, N. 














ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


0 Set in Gold, Silver or Rubber. We pay 
for full sets broken or muti- 
L lated. We also buy old gold, silver 





platinum: mail them to us. We hold goods 
for one week subject to your approval. 


D MENDLOW BROS. & CO., 
28 School St. Room 44, BOSTON, MASS. 














night Peery and by that time I hope 
to be back 

So he set out in the chilly winter 
moonlight, and was soon out of sight 
among the trees. 

When Mrs Armour was clearing 
away the breakfast table Mr Grant 
arrived on snowshoes. 

“Oh, Mrs Armour,” 
without ceremony, the minute he saw 
her, “my wife has lung fever and is so 
sick that she doesn’t know us. Won't 
you and your husband come right 
over? Perhaps you can do some- 
thing.” 

Mrs Armour explained that her hus- 
band had gone to the mill, whereupon 
the little man gave way to such dis- 
pair that she finally resolved to go 
alone, and sent Billy to the loft for 
her snowshoes. 

“Let me go,” said: Bessie. “I can 
take care of the little girls and cook 
some food.” 

“Bless your heart, Bessie, I believe 
you had better go,”’ cried her mother. 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Mr Grant, “my 
Polly will be glad to see you.” 


The Pretending 


Bennie was left with Billy, and in a 
short time the two boys were left all 
alone in the house with Shep. 

“T’'ll tell you what we'll do,” de- 
clared Billy to Ben after he had fin- 
ished chores, “I’ll bring in the lambs 
and we’ll play Indians are coming and 
defend the fort.” 

Bennie was in great glee over the 
prospect, 

“Boss, too, Boss, too,” he teased. 

“No, Ben, not just yet. Mother 
wouldn’t like it.” 

First, the two boys went to the loft 
and raised the scuttle. Through this 
hole in the roof they could see the 
barn and the path that led up to it. 
As Billy stood looking out past the 
barn toward the woodland he saw 
three men with rifles on their shoul- 
ders, slouching aiong the edge of the 
clearing. For a moment he was 
frightened, for he recognized the big 
squatter, Pratt. 

Billy thought hard. 

“Say, Ben,” he said carelessly, “I 
don’t know but what it would be more 
fun to act just as if the Indians were 
coming. TI’ll bring in some stalks for 
Boss to stand on and we'll drive her 
in.” 

Bennie assisted with spirit and Billy 
watched the clearing in pretended 
fright and real inward anxiety. He 
carried a generous supply of fodder 
for Boss and filled the water butts 
from the creek.. 

“Now, we're all snug for the siege,” 
said Billy. “You tend door while I go 
scouting.” 

Taking Shep with him, he ventured 
as far as the spot where he had seen 
the three men _ walking. Here he 
found a well-defined path that had 
evidently been used quite frequently. 
“Indians and wolves,’”” Bennie was 
droning to himself as he re-entered 
the cabin. It gave Billy an inspiration. 

“I’m going to set the big wolf trap,” 
he announced io his six-year-old 


he exclaimed 


brother. “Then, the first Indian that 
tries to get into the barn will be 
caught.” 


Bennie was delighted with the idea, 
end went with Billy to watch for In- 
dians. Setting ‘the trap was hard work 
and took nearly an hour, but after a 
time Billy had made it secure to a 
chain that was fastened around a log 
Pillar in the barn. Lastly, he ob- 
literated with the shovel, all tracks 
between the house and barn. 

They ate a lunch and Bennie went 
to sleep. Boss laid down on her bed 
end Billy was dozing by the fireplace, 
when Shep sprang up angrily and 
growled. 

Billy hurried to the loft and looked 


cut. No one was visible about the 
barn, but looking the other way he 
saw Pratt and his two companions 


examining the tracks made by Debbs 
and the snowshoes. Fortunately, they 
all led toward the Grant cabin, and 
apparently puzzled the three men. 

They seemed to settle the matter at 
last, and started toward the cabin 
laughing loudly, evidently thinking 
the whole family away. Billy lowered 
the scuttle cautiously and crept softly 
down. There was a crunching of snow 
ecutside and a thundering knock on 
the door. Billy quieted Shep with dif- 
ficulty, and the visitors heard no 
sound. 

“Do you think we can get 
dow?” Billy heard one say. 

“No, they’re too small,” 
Pratt’s voice. “We'll jam the door. 

Billy was now obliged to soothe 
Bennie, who had awakened, and was 
about to cry out in the dim light of 
the darkened cabin. 

“I’m going to play they are Indians. 
I’m going to shoot pretty quick.” 

Hearing the men retreating, he 
pulled out the big wooden staple in 
the latch. He made sure that the 
bars were up, and then he got down 
the rifles always loaded for emer- 
gency. 

In a few minutes they heard the 
marauders _ returning. Looking out 
through the staple hole, Billy saw 
them dragging a small log. He placed 
the muzzle of the rifle in the staple 
hole and fired. There was an angry 


in a win- 


came 


” 





b> yell outside. 


He fired the other rifle ! 


and this was followed by a momen- 
tary silence broken by a loud shout 
from Pratt. 

Billy reloaded quickly, and hurried 
to the loft. From the scuttle, he saw 
that Pratt was caught in the trap. 
The two men were trying to release 
him, but Billy fired again, and they 
fled for the shelter of the trees. One 
of them seemed to have an injured 
arm. Pratt swore at them roundly 
and they halted an instant, but soon 
started on again and disappeared on 
a smart run. Pratt shook his fists and 
rated them savagely, and Billy could 
hear him uttering fearful maledic- 
tions on the Armour family. 

The afternoon wore away. Peep- 
ing at intervals from the scuttle, Billy 
saw that Pratt was trying to get out 
of the trap. Dusk was coming, when 
he heard Bessie’s voice and saw that 
she and Mrs Armour were returning. 
They were making slow progress on 
their snowshoés. 

“Look out, Mother,” cried Billy, 
and at that instant they saw Pratt. He 

{To Page 22. 
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Getting Ready for Trapping 


CHARLES H, CHESLEY 

While the actual setting of the trap 
line should be delayed until late in 
the fall, there is considerable 
preliminary work that may be done, 
This preparation will help materially 
in bringing success. It should be re- 
membered that many of the fur-bear- 
ers are very cunning and have learned 
te recognize the handiwork of man. 
As a consequence they are very sus- 
picious of anything that has been dis- 
turbed. Success depends upon mak- 
ing everything look as natural as pos- 
sible where the trap is set. In many 
cases it is difficult to find natural 
sttuations that are just right, hence 


—_ 





the old trapper goes over his territory 
some time before putting out the} 
traps and arranges dens, stone houses 
and hollow logs to receive the traps 
later. The animals will become. ac- 
customed to the structures and holes | 
after a time and will not suspect the 
trap when it is put in. If the dens 
are made when the traps are set the | 
case is different and a greater degree 
of skill is necessary. 

One should take a trip along the 
brooks and seek out suitable places | 
for the mink traps. Build houses of 
stone with just room enough at the 


doors for the traps. Arrange hollow 
logs along the watercourses. The 


mink always investigates such places. 
Set rows of stakes across the current, 
leaving just room enough at the cen- 
ter to place the trap. Few animals 
will swim between newly-set stakes, 
but after a few weeks they become ac- 
customed to such contrivances. Note} 
carefully all holes and likely places | 
to make the sets so no delay will be | 
mecessary when the time arrives. 
Signs of the presence of various ani- 
mals will be found in the woods and 
along streams. These spots should be 
noted down (mentally if not with the | 
pencil) so they may be found later. 
When cold nights come on, the action , 
of frost obliterates many signs of the 
animals. Earlier in the season, then, 
is the time to ley out the trap line. 
The skunk, civet cat, badger and 
other creatures are usually trapped at 
or near their dens. These abodes 
should be found some time before the | 
traps are set. Many iarm boys al- | 
ready know where to look for such 
homes, but it is well to find as many 
as possible before the cold weather. It 
should be remembered that the crea- 


' 
tures do not travel about much dur- 
ing the winter, but they are very ac- 
tive earlier in the fall. | 

It is also well to have the traps in | 
readiness. Some states require that | 
the owner's name be stamped on the} 
traps. This may be done without 
much trouble. It is always advisable | 
to follo6w the laws in regard to trap- |! 
ring. In some states it is necessary 
to get a written permit from the}! 
owner of the land before the traps can 
be set. Look up the game laws and 


them carefully. If new traps 
should be treated 
on a dull appear- | 
traps are too conspicuous 
for all except the stupidest creatures, 
Make a solution of water in which 
walnut husks, hemlock twigs or some- 
thing of the kind has been steeped. 
When this is boiling hot dip the traps 
for a few minutes. This darkens them 
and is entirely harmless to the 
springs. Another way is to bury the 
traps in black mud for a week or ten 
days. This gives them a rusty appear- 
ance. 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or far on, 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Niustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuable book except upon request, 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on herse 

ides and calf ine; about the fur 
, and game trophies we sell, taxi- 

ermy, etc. If you want a copy send us 
ned = address. 
resby Frisian Fur Company. © 
ant Lyell Ave., Rochester. N 


Ship Your FURS to 


‘unstel 


Boys— men on experienced 
ginners—we need skins. Wate fora for —- 
Price list on raccoon, &<' fox, 
muskrat and other furs. 
We pay top prices and send money 
same day we receive shipment. 
Thousands send us theircatch ech yearly 
because they get a square dea! 
ten on one pelt or a thousand, 
Write for valuable FREE T ‘a 
a Givee full instructions o: 
ing; all ws; prices on steel 
“jaa Send Tort today, FREE. 
STEN BROS. & CO. 
1034 oun Bidg.  6t.Louls, Me, 






































. YOU MORE 


for Furs. Prices high. Trapotagomem now 


WILL PA 


on. Get busy at once. We furnish trapz 
and supplies at lowest prices. 


Write for new booklet, “Opportunities for 
pleasure and profit in trapping’’—also s 
ping tags, price lists, etc... ALL FR REE 


SHIP TODAY 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co, 
785 Fur Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





[— We are ina position to state that there is no 
firm, individua} or corporation, that can give 


Trappers Better Satisfaction 


Bigger Results and Quicker Returns 


Write for our Price List and Market Reports 
which quote the very highest possible honest 
market prices. 


It’s FREE— Write Now! 
M. WULFSOHN & CO. 


122-124 W. 26th St. Dept.59 New York 




















pm SKUNK—RACCOON—RED FOX——, 
Send your Raw Furs at once and get highest 
Market Prices to the house ‘that gives @ square 
deal We pay as follow’ 
Prime Short Narrow Broad 
Skunk Black Stripe Stripe Stripe 
Eastern & Canada $3.25 $2.25 $1.00 $0.50 
Central .... oe 2.00 90 40 
Southern enccccess Sao 50 .80 35 
Raccogn Large Med. Small No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
Eastern ..$5.00 $2.00 $1.00 $1.50 $0.50 $0.20 
Central .. 2.50 1.56 7h 1.25 40 15 
Southern. 2.00 1.25 60 1.00 30 15 
Red Fox Large Med. Small No. 2 No, 3 No. 4 
Eastern $10.00 $6.00 $4.00 $4.00-2.00 $1.00 $0.35 
We pay al! express charges and charge no commission. Send 
emall shipments by Parcel Post, large shipments by express. 
We refand Po “ec, Parcel Post and consul invoice. No duty 
to pay on shipr ~ lh U.S.A. Cash, check or money order sent 
on arrival of goods to ue Send for Price List on other furs. 
STICHT-SINGER FUR CO., Inc. Estab, 1905 
Dept. A. T 329 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. City 
Lames References: Bredstreet’s or Dun's Agency, any Bank or Bankers cuss 








HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR 


the fastest 
New ert NOW rr ven Fur Marke 
We charge no commission liberally, Waite 
for calen Et—nealied to you bes. of charge. 


| DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 West 27th St., New York | 


We pay top prices for Skunk, Mink 

 ———aaeee one 7“ roe Furs. Price list 
Jj WETT & & SONS. 

BEDWOOD, x? a Dept. 9 
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RAW FUR MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 46 West 24th Strost, New York 


Direct to New York “snr” 


Becanse to New York eliminate annec 


py tt IK Fur establishments oa 
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That Lad of Settler Armour’s 


{From Page 21. 
had that moment succeeded in releas- 


ing the trap, and was staggering to- 
ward the house limping and growl- 
ing like bear. 

Billy fairly tumbled out of the loft 
and unbarred the door. 

“Run Mother,” he shouted, “hurry, 
hurry 

Mrs Armour and Bessie made haste 


Mrs Armour pushed 
Bessie ahead into the cabin, but Pratt 
was very close behind her and she 
stumbled. Billy, made desperate by 
the murderous look in Pratt's eyes, 


wnd so did Pratt. 


threw an iron kettle that hung by the 
door and struck him in the face, and 
the man fell backward with a 

ream 

The Armours hurried inside the 
door and barred it, and the anxious 
mother listened breathlessly to Billy's 
account of the day. 

“IT just felt that something was 
wrong and as soon as Mrs Grant's 
sister got there from the settlement I 


came right home. She is better now 
and will certainly recover.”’ 

“Do you think I've killed him?” 
whispered Billy, frightened. 

“Oh Billy, I hope not. We'll look 
out presently,”’ but almost before she 
finished speaking, there was a com- 
motion outside, and a woman’s voice. 
Through a window they LW strap- 
ping creature who was evidently 
Pratt's wife, helping him down to the 
creek where two half-grown boys 
were waiting in a boat 

‘Thank Heaven, he can't be badly 
huri,” ejaculated Mrs Armour, “but 
how 1 wish Father were here _ this 
minute. It will be cloudy I feur, and 
they may watch for him.” 

The deep twilight gave way to a 
dark night, and Mrs Armour worried 
over the thought that the Pratts 
might return and set fires. 

It was a solemn family circle that 
sat about the fireplace at twelve 
o'clock that night. Mrs Armour had 
been listening from the scuttle and 
fancied she heard twigs cracking 
somewhere down the path, and great 


as was the joy of Shep when he heard 
the familiar tread of his master, it 
was not greater than the relief of the 
Armours. 

“JT had good luck,” said Mr Armour, 
mill and 


“I was the first man at the 
the miller ground my meal at once. 
“And the constable is after Pratt and 
his friends They have been dis- 
covered to be the bandits that robbed 
the Albany stage last week, and the 
same fellows who nearly killed a ped- 
dler last summer. I think we'll soon 
be rid of our neighbors.” 

When Mr Armour heard about 
Billy’s day, he grew quite white. 

“Billy”! he cried, “you’re a son I 
am proud of! They might have kid 
napped you and Bennie! They cer- 
tainly would have butchered Boss and 
the lambs, and looted the house 
Thank God that you were so brave. I 


guess Settler Armour will have a story 
to tell the that come this way 
Brave son, I'm very thankful that you 
are not hurt.” 


‘ads 


But Billy, tired out, was crying with 
his head in Mother’s lap, but she 
knew that he was laughing through 


his tears. 


{The End] 





Another Man’s Shoes 
{From Page 19.] 


quite made up my mind about is thai 
I'm not going to give the show away 
before the three weeks are out. 
They've got my back up, Billy, apart 
altogether from my having given my 
word to Northcote.” 

Billy nodded. 

“There's Milford, too.” 

“There was,” I said “And that’s 
another good reason for hanging on. 
We'll clear that business up,~whatever 
happens.” 

“I should like to put a spoke in San- 
gatte’s wheel if I could,” I added re- 
flectively. 

“Well, we shan’t be dull,” said Billy, 
smiling. “I think I'd better shift my 


quarters and come and camp in Park 
Lane."’ 

“Why, of course,” I said “You 
con't suppose I’m going to let you out 
of my sight till it’s all over 1 want 
you to be my best man.” 


“Anything to oblige,” returned Billy 
“Though I guess I’m more likely to be 
chief mourner.” 

As he relieved himself of en- 
couraging statement I suddenly spotted 


this 


Sir George and Miss York strolling 
round the ground toward us 
That's settled then, Billy,” I said 


hurriedly.eYou get the car ready and 
send me the wire, and I'll meet you at 
the Plough at about seven o’clock.” 

He nodded, and we both got 
the other two approached 

“We've been sent to fetch you back," 
began Miss York. ‘Men are scarce in 
the grandstand, so you mustn't be sel- 
fish.”’ 

“Doocid good innings of York’s— 
what!" remarked Sir George. “Very 
pretty strike that late cut of his.” 

“Charming,” I said with enthusiasm; 
while Billy, evidently feeling that the 
ground was dangerous, contented him. 
Self with a reflective smile. 

We all four sauntered back to the 


~ 


up as 


small group of chairs under the elm 
trees, where York was explaining to 
Aunt Mary and Lady Baradell some of 
the finer beauties of the game. 

“You'll stay to lunch, won't you, Mr 
Logan?” said the former. *‘We always 
prepare for an indefinite number on 
cricket days.” 

“That sounds distinctly hopeful,” I 
said with a laugh, as Bill¥ signified his 
pleasure in accepting. “It’s just the 
sort of lunch that I shall be delighted 
to meet. Nothing makes one more 
hungry than watching other 
exert themselves.” 

Cricket lunches, I should imagine, 
are much alike everywhere, so I will 
spare you any lengthy description of 
the repast. I need only say that at 
Aunt Mary’s request, as the leading 
representative of the family, I in- 


stalled myself at the head of the 
table, an honor which was consider- 
ably enriched in attraction by the 


presence of Billy 

Whenever I caught his eye in the in- 
tervals of carving cold lamb, I felt an 
almost irresistible desire to burst into 
a shout of laughter. I could not help 
picturing the faces of the worthy com- 
pany if I had only been able to get up 
and explain the true facts concerning 
by presence at the banquet. 

Such an interlude being unfortu- 
nately out of the question, we finished 
our lunch, smoked our pipes, and 
ufter chatting amiably 

Not being anxious to appear too in- 
timate with Billy, I left him to amuse 
himself with Lady Baradell and the 
others, while I promenaded round the 
ground with Sir George. 

Billy, who always’ gets on with 
women, seemed perfectly contented; 
indeed, it was not until just on half 
past three that he got up and made 
his excuse to Aunt Mary. 

“You will come and see us again, 
won’t you, Mr Logan?” urged that 
hospitable lady “My nephew will be 
back tomorrow, and I want you to 
meet him.” 

“T want to myself,” said 
ilv. “T’ve heard so much 
Next Week.] 


Billy heart- 
about him,” 


[Continued 





Some New Blouses 
[See Illustration on ‘Page 19] 

The separate blouse always in style 
is more popular than ever this winter. 


New and pretty models for the sepa- 
rate waist are shown on this page. 
8068—Lad<ies’ Shirtwaist 
Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches’ bust 
measure, It adds tg the fascination of 


this blouse to have the fronts exiended 
in tab effect and crossed just below the 


line of the bust. The sleeves are 
vathered into cuffs that are trimmed to 
match the collar and revers in con- 
trasting color. 
7965—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 

Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches’ bust 
measure, For all practical needs, this 
is the style of blouse to choose. A 
tuck in each front turned toward the 
armhole gives a very pretty line; the 
collar is simple but the cut in front is 
good. The plain sleeve may be long or 
shert, and is finished with a neat cuff. 

7888—Ladies’ Waist 

Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches’ bust 
measure. The trimming bands of lace 
it once attract us to this model, but 
the buttons share honors because, by 
their arrangement, a panel piece’ is 
simulated below the extended V. The 
shoulder seams receive the front gath- 
ers, a draped collar is outlined with 


the lace banding and this trimming is 
repeated on the cuff with a downward 
flare which finishes the long, loose 


sleeve, 
8093—Ladies’ Waist 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The unique feature of this 
blouse is the fence-like collar made with 
. back and front section and developed 
in contrasting goods. The front panel 
piece decorated with buttons and the 
long raglan’ sleeves, also button 
trimmed, have place in fashion’s favor. 
This is a type of waist that will go 
with any of the new style skirts for 
practical or dressy wear, according to 
the material employed, 


7882—Ladies’ Waist 
Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches’ bust 
measure, The ornamental strap at the 
shoulder seam in each front covers 
an under box plait. The rolled fronts 
are faced with cortrasting goods to 


form revers the netched collar is a 
flat overlay in the same material. Very 
plain, full sleeves have a cuff of self 
material with a neat turn-back of the 
mtrasting goods, 
8102—Ladies’ Waist 
fut in sizes 36 to 44 inches’ bust 
measure. There is plenty to admire in 
this neat shirtwaist design, which has 


the center front and the front yoke cut 
in one piece. A box plait is made in 
each side front and in each half of the 


back below the back yoke, and there is 
a handsome collar tassel-tipped and 
trimmed with braid. The sleeves are 


prettily gathered at the wrist to a flare 
nit 


$116—Ladies’ Waist 

“ut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure, If you like style and com- 
fort in a blouse for wear with a nice 
skirt. you will not look long at this 
model before you decide to have one 
exactly like it. jeing cut kimono style 
it is very easy to make—the fancy 


banding is appropriate trimming and 
the little pocket is a smart novelty. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by number from 
our Fashion Department, care of this 
paper. 
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because it fills a real 
7 family need; it gives the 
7 best and plenty of it. 2 
y The paper that stands for America’s best family life—the favorite 
Y home weekly. Young in name but providing for all ages. 


1917 will be a great STORY YEAR in The Companion. 12 Great Serials or Groups 
and 250 Short Stories, a thousand Articles and Suggestions, a thousand Funny- 
isms. Special Pages for the Family—Boys—Girls—Children. New Pictorial 
Sections—Sports, Games, Receipts, Doctor’s Counsel, etc.—52 issues a year— oY 
loaded with the best. No other publication in the world like it. Y 


The Youtits|Companion 


52 ISSUES $2.00 A YEAR 


The “Best Two” Offer includes the famous Fashion Authority, 
McCall’s Magazine—all for $2.10. 


New Subscribers who send $2.10 will get 


2-—THE YOUTH'S COMPANION—52 issues of 1917. 
2—All the remaining 1916 issues from the time of subscription. 

3—The Companion Home Calendar for 1917. 
&—McCALL’S MAGAZINE-12 Fashion Numbers, 1917. 
S—One 15-cent McCall Dress Pattern— 
your choice for 2c. stamp. 


All the 
above 
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Factory 


Prices 
Save $5 to $23 


Freight Paid—A Year's Trial 
Save from $5 to $23 by buying direct from factory. 
65 years’ reputation back of every stove. Ourlong 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantee safe delivery and send every stove ready 
tosetup. Big Free Cata! Send for it now. 
See why improved features of Gold Coin Stoves 
you save fuel and bake better. Write today. 


GOLD COINSTOVECO., 1 Oak St., Trey, N. ¥. 









With this eye glass you can apparent- 
ly see thro cloth or wood, see the bones in the bodr. makes 
the flesh look transparent. An optical illusion. Ly mail 


10 cts. stamps orcoin. ~ 
THE ARDEE Co. Box 259 STAMFORD, CONN. 



















TALKING MACHINE 
_ AND. RECORDS 
Reproduces both vocal 
and instrumental music. 
Clear-toned. Plays standard 

~, talking machine records. Machine 
with records Free for selling 20 
pkgs. Xmas Post Cards at |0c. 
When sold return $2.00 and machine and records are yours. 
KEYSTONE POST CARD CO., Box 136 Greenville, Pa. 
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TIME YOU LEARNED TO SAY “WHITE HOUSE” 


—when ordering Coffee or Tea—for then you put your- 


self on record as an expert judge of top-notch e 
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(2) send us full details of 


stamps for their return, 


Where to Buy 


I want to express my thanks to 
Orange Judd Service Bureau for the 
help rendered us in finding a manufac- 
turer who would supply us. with 
buckles in quantities. My husband has 
been trying for about five years to find 
a place where he could buy them, but 
you did the trick. We thank you very 
much, We sent those people an order 
for buckles and the goods came all 
right and are just what we need.—[S. 
A. Kinne, Westerly, R I. 

It is always a pleasure to tell our 
folks just where they cam buy any- 
thing they need. If you don’t see it 
advertised in this paper just at the 
time you want it, write us describing 
what it is you wish to buy. We will 
try to put you in touch with the 
people who have such goods to sell. 
No charge for this or any other serv- 
ice to subscribers, as stated in heading 


of this department. 


Bought Building Lots 


I was induced by George E. Loeffler 
Company, 4 West 22d street, New York 
city, later moved to 1133 Broadway, 
New York city, to invest in 1914 in lots 
at Melrose Manor, Jak Tree, N J 
did this upon their representation, be- 
cause they stated “we will very quickly 
dispose of the lots and at an advance 
price; the manor is practically sold out; 
there is much activity in and around 
the Melrose Manor section.” I would 
like to know their value now.—I{G, 

S., New York. 

A friend living in a nearby town, 
who is thoroughly cognizant with the 
region, has visited the alleged lots and 
states that in his opinion they are “a 
liability instead of an asset,” because 
there are county taxes to pay. The 
nearest factory is two miles away. He 
adds: “A person never can tell what 
will happen with lots, but from pres- 
ent prospects, these should be simply 
termed acreage.” Loeffler _& Co have 
failed to answer any of our inquiries. 
What has been the experience of oth- 
ers with this outfit? The case repeats 
the wisdom of fighting shy of offers 
of lots at bargain prices in unknown 
places. 


Look Out for Shaw-Watson 


Complete collapse has come to Ala- 
bama rural credit association. It was 
started upon the plan of “Actuary” F. 
Houston Shaw and promoted by Stan- 
ley Watson. All of the first payments, 
amounting to $30,884, made by sub- 
scribers for the shares, went to Wat- 
son and his agents. The directors are 
trying to get the victims to accept a 
pro rata part of what little is left in 
the treasury. Shaw and Watson were 
also identified with the _ so-called 
rural credit associations of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and some _ other 
states. Some of the agents working 
for some of these Shaw-Watson con- 
cerns induced farmers to subscribe 
for stock, by representing that the 
thing was under the federal farm loan 
act. That was not so. Not even a 
joint stock land bank has yet been in- 
corporated under the new federal law. 
Subscribers to such shares can compel 
the directors to make full restitution. 
We have exposed the Shaw-Watson 
concerns repeatedly. 











As to Pecan Sche nes 


I have been receiving letters and 
printed matter from Keystone Pecan 
Co in Pennsylvania, asking me to invest 
in its plantation in Calhoun county. Ga. 
Will the scheme absolutely pan out as 
the prospectus states?—IQ. A. U. 


We are unable to find any postoffice 
address of this pecan ranch in Cal- 
houn county, Ga. The prospectus is 
much like the old story that pecan pro- 
moters got out for 19 or 12 years, 
though as a rule, they have become 
more careful in their statements, now 
that misrepresentation by mail is be- 
coming so risky. Who wants to pay 
$250 per acre planted to 20 little pecan 
trees? Even if the company “culti- 
vates and cares for the trees and the 
land for a period of five years,” aren’t 
you still paying dearly for your expe- 
rience in long distance pecan culture? 
After five years, the company proposes 
to carefor the orchard “and will receive 
for this service 12%4% of the profits.” 
It is not clear how the company is 
paid or what care the land receives if 
there are no profits. If the income 
ber acre is $64 the fifth year, $320 the 
1M%h year, and $1800 the 20th year 
why should any man want to let go of 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
(2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber 3; or if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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as good a thing as that? Pecan cui- 
ture, when undertaken intelligently 
-along right lines, certainly has possi- 
bilities, but the more experienced and 
practical the pecan grower} the more 
conservative he is likely to be and the 
less disposed to put out exaggerated 
prospectus. We would not care to in- 
vest any of our own hard-earned 
money in such schemes, 





Needed Reform 


“Strong-arm” subscription solicitors 
were so numerous and persistent at the 
interstate fair, Trenton, N J, that there 
were numerous objections from the gen- 
eral exhibitors. The standard farm 
papers of the section, including Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Rural New Yorker, 
American Thresherman and Pennsylva- 
nia Farmer, not willing to suffer the 
odium brought upon the farm press by 
such methods, prepared to leave the 
grounds. The fair managers, appre- 
ciating the justice of the objections 
raised, ejected the offending solicitors 
and announced that they would be 
barred from all future fairs.—[Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer. 

Our contemporary tells the whole 
truth without trying to take to itself 
(as did one of the papers named) all 


the credit for effecting this reform. 





Asks Bankruptcy Discharge 


When mill feeds are so scarce and 
high as at present, Weware of irre- 
sponsible individuals or concerns that 
offer feeds or mixtures at what ap- 
pear to be away below the market. 
Imperial Cotto Milling Co, which is in 
the business of selling cottonseed, mills 
and feeds, failed to live up to its con- 
tracts. Now the concern is in bank- 
ruptcy. A hearing is to be held in the 
United States court in Peoria, Ill, at 
10 a m, November 20, on the bank- 
rupt’s petition for a discharge from 
all its debts. Anyone who has any 
elaim against it should instantly write 
full particulars to Edward U. Henry, 
referee in bankruptcy, United States 
court, Peoria, Ill. 

That outfit was fully exposed in this 
column early in the year, and we have 
received the thanks of grateful sub- 
scribers for protecting them against 
concerns practicing the methods of 
Imperial Cotto Milling Co of Peoria, 
which landed it in bankruptcy. Now 
it should not be given a discharge, un- 
less it has made full and satisfactory 
settlement of all the claims against it 
from farmers who sent it money for 
feed they may not have received. 





We have received no response to 
several letters sent by us to Joseph H. 
Walburn, Poultry Dealer, 1138 Clifford 
avenue, Rochester, N Y. This party 
let a check, which he sent to one of 
our subscribers, go to protest and we 
would like to have him do a little ex- 
plaining. > 





Farm Personals 


When a farmer secures a _ large 
yield of good potatoes, his friends 
naturally think him a pretty good po- 
tato farmer. In Warren county, N Y, 
James Somerville has won such a 
reputation. This last season he har- 
vested 750 bushels of potatoes from 
3% acres. Best of all, he has an ac- 
curate record of the cost of produc- 
ing the crop. All of the work was 
done by hired help and the cost of 
labor can be easily figured. The total 
cost of planting the crop was $250 
and the crop sold for $750. Land 
which will produce potatoes in this 
manner is paying good dividends on 
the investment and under the man- 
agement of Mr Somerville will con- 
tinue to increase in fertility and 
value each year. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this is- 
sue of Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist is reliable. We agree to re- 
fund to any subscriber the purchase 
price of any article advertised herein if 
found not to be as advertised. To take 
advantage of this guarantee, our sub- 
scribers MUST always state in talking 
with or writing to any of our adver- 
tisers:. “I saw your adv in the old 
reliable Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist.”. We are not responsible for 
claims against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or whose estates 
are in receiver's hands, or against 
whom bankruptcy or receivership pro. 
ceedings are pending. 

















Don’t Wait Until 
the Last Minute 


Send Your Order Now 








& AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


TWO YEARS for 
ONE DOLLAR 


@ You have only thirteen days 
more in which to take advantage 
of our 75th Anniversary Offer and 
get American Agriculturist 2 years 
for the price of one—don’t wait, 
because the price will go back to 


$1.00 A YEAR AFTER 
NOVEMBER 30, 1916 


@ Until midnight, November 30, 1916, 
New subscriptions will be accepted for 
TWO years for $1.00. 


@ Until midnight, November 30, 1916, 
O/d subscriptions may be renewed 
TWO years from the present expira- 
tion date for only $1.00 

g Until midnight, November 30, 1916, 
subscriptions not yet expired may be 
paid TWO years ahead of the present 
expiration date for only $1.00. 











@ No premiums, books, presents or 
other inducements will be allowed 
with any subscriptions sent in under 
this offer. 








@ No subscription will be accepted or entered 
for two years for $1.00 if letter carrying order is 
mailed or postmarked after November 30, 1916. 
@ The regular subscription price of American 


Agriculturist will be $1.00 for one year after mid- 
night, November 30, 1916. 


} SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY— DON’T WAIT 


Remit by coin, stamps, personal check, registered letter or money 
order, whichever is most convenient, but be sure to get the 
money to us before the time limit expires on this offer, 


Send your money and order to 


American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Our Library Corner 





DUMEDUGEDENEACOAALSUELAUDONEDEGEDCOUE: 0UMEDER CO NA OEODED EAT 


Free for the Asking 


Often the bulletins, booklets and 
pamphlets put out by the experiment 
stations and manufacturing concerns 
make not only interesting reading but 


furnish suggestions of such value as 
not to be estimated in money. Here 
are a few that have come to our desk 
lately: 

Inspection of Feeding Stuffs, New 
York Experiment Station, Geneva, 
i # 

Origin and History of O I C Swine, 
O I C Swine Breeders’ Association, 
Goshen, Ind. 


Orchard Rejuvenation, Ohio Station, 
‘Wooster, O. 


The Dairy Hand Book, De Laval 
Separator Co, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N Y. 


Water Supply, Leader-Iron Works, 
827 S La Salle St, Chicago, Il. 


How To Make Money With Hogs, 
Enterprise Mfg Co, Dept 71, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Farm Buildings, No 16, North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 

Feeding Poultry For Profit, Hales & 
Edwards Co, Dept 1052, 327 So La Salle 
St, Chicago, Ill. 

Building a Barn or Poultry House, 
The Standard Paint Co, 574 Woolworth 
Bldg, New York, N Y. 

Home Made Silos, West 
Station, Morgantown, W Va. 

Concrete Septic Tanks, Portland Ce. 


Virginia 


ment Association, 111 West Washing- 
ton St, Chicago, IW. 

The Neglected Hay Crop, The Coe- 
Mortimer Co, 51 Chambers St, New 
York, N Y. 


Mileage Talks No 63, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co, Akron, O. 

Better Farming,.Atlas 
Wilmington, Del. 


Powder Co, 


Jupainc FARM ANIMALS—By Prof 
Charles S. Plumb, professor of ani- 
mal] husbandry, Ohiostate university. 
GOS pages. 5144x8 inches. Cloth. 
Orange Judd company, New York, 
N Y. Price, $2.25 net. 

Here we have an epoch-making 
olume by one of the veteran live 
stock authorities that will be wel- 
omed by every live stock reader and 
by students in every agricultural col- 
ege. Comprehensive instruction in 
sudging as applied to each of the 
great classes of live stock is interest- 
ingly given as well as authoritatively 
and completely. The book is divided 
into five parts: Part one being a dis- 
cussion of certain general phases of 
judging, while parts two, three, four 
and five take up respectively horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine. The author 
has: discussed each subject so as to 
make it comparatively easy for the 
untrained reader to follow the lessons 
through their various stages. The 
book covers nearly 50 chapters, discus- 
sing every phase of judging all types 
of horses, mules, jacks, beef and dairy 
cattle, mutton and wool sheep, goats 
and lard and bacon hogs. We believe 
this book will prove an epoch-making 
book in its field. There are 300 illus- 
trations, a large number of which 
were specially prepared for this vol- 
me. 





Atkeson on the Grange 
[From Page 8.] 
‘roubled waters, away from rocks and 
shoals, into channels where safe sail- 


ing was possible. And the accom- 
plishments. Never did any organiza- 
tion, outside of the church, the state 


and the school, ever bring so much 
eood as the grange. Practically every 
g00d work of the past 30 years 
originated in, or was boosted and 
guided toward acceptance by the state 
and national granges. 

Thank you, Dr Atkeson, for your 
book. You have done your people a 
great service. You have done it well. 
The grange will live and flourish as 
jong as noble men and women live: 
so also will your book live—live to 





keep alive the heroic work of the 
grange founders!—[C. W. B. 
Wages from Wife 

an a husband collect wages from 


his wife for work done on her property, 
and can he compel her to pay him for 
repairs made on same?—lJ, C.. New 
York, 

He is not entitled to wages and can- 
not collect for repairs. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


HUDSON 
Excels All 


Save $175 Before December Ist 


Things the Super-Six does are less important than the way it 
ing world’s records it has hardly shown 
an effort. And after 7000 record-breaking miles, a Super- 
Six motor showed no evidence of wear in any part or bearing. 


does them. In br 


The Hudson Super-Six, in most cities, has 
broken all local records. Most of you have seen 
them broken. 

It has elsewhere broken all worth-while records 
which have any bearing on stock cars. But all 
these wondrous things are done without a sign of 
effort. 


Most stock motors go to pieces in attempting 
speedway tests. Also in hill-climbing feats. They 
never arrive at all. 

But most of our stock-car records were won 
with a single Super-Six. It made a speed record 
exceeding 102 miles per hour. It broke all tour- 
ing car speed records up to 100 miles. It ran 
1819 miles in 24 hours, exceeding the record by 
52 per cent. 

Yet that Super-Six motor, after 3800 miles of 
that terrific strain, showed no wear whatever. 
The motor’s condition was to experts almost 
unbelievable. 








Another Super-Six broke the ocean-to-ocean 
record, solely because of endurance. It ran from 
San Francisco to New York in 5 days, 3 hours and 
31 minutes. Then the same 7-passenger Super- 
Six turned around and went back to San Fran- 
cisco. The round trip was made in 10 days, 21 
hours, 3 minutes. It was the first car to ever 
finish in a coast to coast and return trip against 
time. 

Last spring the best one-way time made by a 
famous 8 was 7 days, 11 hours, 52 minutes. 
In 214 days more the Super-Six made the round 
trip. No test of endurance ever equaled that. 


That’s What You Want 


That’s why men buy the Super-Six—men wise 
in motor cars. Not for excessive speed or power. 
But to render every-day performance without 
vibration, wear or effort. 

The Super-Six at half capacity can match 
another car’s supreme exertion. That means a 
long-lived motor, low upkeep, small repairs. 





Phaeton, 7-passenger . . $1475 TouringSedan . . « « « $2000 Town Car . .. . « « $2750 
d » 2-p 3 e « 1478 Limousine ...<-.. <: -« 300 Town CarLandaulet . . 2850 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . 1775 (Prices f.o, 6, Detroit) Li ine Landaul + + 2850 
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The great fact is that the Super-Six has almost 
ended vibration. It has reduced motor friction to 
almost nil. 







Made Hudson Supreme 


The Super-Six has made the Hudson undis- 
puted king. It now outsells any other fine car 
with a price above $1100. In six months we have 
quadrupled our output, but 3500 cars per month 
still fail to meet demands. 

Yet this is the first season of the Super-Six. 
Last spring it entered the market a stranger, 
with all a stranger’s uncertainties. And men 
have only begun to realize what this new-type 
motor means. 

The end of the season wiil find 25,000 running. 
It finds the Super-Six in possession of all the 
worth-while records. It finds a car so perfect that 
not one change is necessary for the coming year. 

Then every motorist must concede the Super- 
Six supremacy. And men who have bought cars 
with a lesser motor will realize their mistake. 

The Super-Six is not one of the passing sensa- 
tions. Ours is not one of those claims to motor 
supremacy which yields in a year or two to 
another. Mark what these records mean. There 
is plenty of evidence now to convince you that it 
cannot be superseded. 


You Can Save 
$175 Now 


By buying now you can save $175. The 
price will be advanced December Ist. - The 
models will not be changed. You get the same 
Super-Six motor, the same wonderful chassis; 
and the same beautiful body. Your car you get 
now will be identical with those we shall sell after 
December ist. 

On that date we start a second production of 
the Super-Six. Material costs have increased 
enormously. That forces this raise in price. 
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crops has caused an unusual d 


years Canadian wheat fields have vernges 20 bus 
the acre—many yields as high as 45 
Wonderful and 





migration, Uttawa, Canada, or 


Canadian Farmers 
Profit From Wheat ¥ 


The war’s devastation of European 


for grain from the American Con- 
tinent. The people of the world must be 
fed and wheat near $2a bushel offers great 
fitstothe farmer. Canada’sinvitation 
therefore especially attractive. She 
wantssettlersto make money andhappy, 
pepepernes homes for themselves by 
ping her raise immense wheat crops. 


You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE 


and other lands at remarkably low prices. During many 
ushels to acre, 
Flax. 


crops 

ed farming as profitable an industry as grain rais- 
ing. The excellent grasses full of nutrition are the only 
food requir Good 


; ©. G. Rutledge, 301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
» Canadian Gov. Agt. 





|| When you 
< || want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Kaising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 

We publish a long list of reference 


els to books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to oks 


or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 





ches —— or dairy purposes. CaTALOG Free. Send for our new and 
cna ja ay Ree eg there elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
tan ok pasty tote Cop iey 5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
men who have volunteered for the war. The ¥ tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
urging farmers to put extra into grain. Write for litera- books covering every phase of agriculture. 
ture and particulars as to reduced railway rates to Supt. of Im- This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥- 
































